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Editorial 

THE praises of Kuling are generally unstinted on the 
— part of those who have visited it, at least if they have 
remained there long enough to give it a fair trial. That this is 
true is evident from the increasing number who yearly resort 
thither, there having been some two hundred more visitors this 
year than last. A glance at the recently taken Census reveals 
some interesting facts. It serves to give one an idea of 
the size of the community, and the very cosmopolitan character 
of the residents. There were present on a given day, 678 
British, 672 Americans, 153 Germans, 56 Swedes, 42 Russians, 
32 Finnish, 28 Japanese, 18 French, 15 Italians, 12 Austrians, 
11 Norwegians, 6 Swiss, 4 Daues, 5 Belgians, and one Portu- 
guese, a total of 1,732. This takes no account of over one 
hundred who had come and gone, nor of more than another 
hundred who were expected, which would give Kuling a 
foreign population of over two thousand for the summer. 
There were also some 1,259 Chinese, servants and visitors, 
making a total number of over three thousand. And this takes 
no note of the number of Chinese, with their shops and hotels 

and houses, living without the ‘‘Gap.’’ 
The ease and comfort with which one is now whisked across 
the plain, from Kiukiang to Lien Hwa Tung, in a motor car 
in a brief half-hour instead of the tedious and torturing ride of 
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sevéral hours in a chair that seemed designed specially to give 
the acme of discomfort,—to say nothing of the distressing 
weariness of the poor bearers,—and at no greater expense, is g 
wonderful relief and will doubtless invite many more to cast jp 
their summer lot at Kuling. The next proposal, which is yet 
in nubibus, is a ride all the way up in a motor car, over a road 
yet to be built, but which the Chinese say is to be done. 

And the improvements in Kuling itself are many and 
marked, such as the beautiful lawn surrounding the church 
and the medical hall, the Pines Road to Hykes Valley, the 
well kept walks everywhere (with some exceptions, to be sure), 
the easier gradients in some of the longer walks to outside 
places of interest, the growth of trees and shrubbery, and more 
carefully kept private premises, etc. 

Then the inspiration and uplift that must come to the mis- 
_ sionaries from interior places where they see but a limited number 
of foreigners during the rest of the year, and those always the 
same ones day after day; the Sabbath services in which they 
mingle in what is probably the largest congregation of for- 
eigners in China, and join in the Songs of Zion in a volume and 
harmony, as well as heartiness, that is really wonderful; the new 
life and zest that come with fresh air, pure water, long walks 
over the beautiful hills, and pleasant companionship, all conspire 
to make Kuling a great blessing to the missionary body and add 
years of life and give new hope to many a jaded and perhaps 
despondent one. 

There is further the privilege of listening to such men as 
Dr. Zwemer and being provoked to love and good works by such 
as Mr. Buchman. The blessings of Conference Week will last 
through the whole year to many. Nor are the Chinese brethren 
left out. There are the meetings for the Chinese pastors and 
preachers, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C.A., etc., over at the newly- 
built premises of the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Lily Valley. | 
| There are also good hospital accommodations for. both 
foreigners and Chinese, in which tubercular and other patients 
are given a new lease of life. These and many other consid- 
erations, which need not be recorded, make Kuling a most 
valuable asset for the missionary body for which those who 
are privileged to enjoy it may well give praise to the Giver of all 
Good. And then there are Chikungsan, Mohkansan, Peitaiho, 
Kuliang, and perhaps others. 
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In the Educational Review for July are a 

Professor M00tE. number of instructive articles on modern 
on Education, == education and among them one by Professor 

Moore, of Harvard University, which contains so much food 
for thought, especially in view of the great changes which are 
now constantly going on in both mission and government 
education, that we quote therefrom the following, which con- 
tains some very suggestive ideas which it would be well for our 
mission educationists to ponder over, whether they endorse 


them all or not :-— 


‘‘T used to be a teacher in a missionary school for the children 
of ex-slaves in the midst of the black belt in the south. Ours was 
a school with a strong preference for the classical type of studies ; 
there were newer studies there but they were not received gladly. 
We taught reading for the sake of reading, writing for the sake of 
writing, and spelling for the sake of spelling without for a moment 
doubting that these abstract and unrelated activities would some- 
how make themselves into tools and get themselves used by the 
poor little befuddled, deceived, and pompous graduates of our | 
school. And after we had taught them reading and its fellow 
studies, without teaching them how to use them, we gave them 
copious instruction in English grammar which they could not 
understand, and United States history which was so abstract and 
unrelated to anything they had seen or had any part in, that most 
‘of it was meaningless to them. The hardihood of the few who 
were not utterly discouraged by this course of study we next tried 
to break by setting them to wrestle with the Latin grammar. Two 
or three who had persevered in that course as far as Cicero’s Ora- 
tions we felt had not had enough grammar yet, so we set them to 
memorizing the Greek grammar. The money to provide this educa- 
tion was collected dollar by dollar and almost penny by penny from 
hard-working, pious folks whose hearts bled for the suffering poor 
and who as they listened with rapt attention to the persuasive 
missionary’s account of how education was being brought to an 
oppressed race, taxed themselves heavily, shared their living and 
frequently gave more than they could afford that these poor colored 
children might have the unutterable blessing of an education. And 
we teachers used that money and took years of the time of those 
young people and sent them out into the world knowing nothing ; 
able to teach chemical definitions and formule to others, but 
wholly unable to use chemistry in farming ; able to classify flowers 
but not to grow crops ; able to pass a verbal examination on a book 
in physics, but quite unskilled in working with machines. Some 

of them left with ideals such as viet they should be clean, should 
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not steal, should be men and women of their word, should work 
hard and be honest, but these ideals did not come from what they 
studied. They came from association with devoted people, devoted 
even though they were teaching the wrong studies and teaching 
them in the worst of ways. | 
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A few miles away in another state, a colored teacher who knew 


his people and their needs far better than we did, with an intuition 
amounting to genius, discerned a truth that we miust all in time 
discern and created a school to teach colored men and women to 
work. He taught them useful trades and forms of handiwork, and 
as essential parts of these skilled industries he taught them how to 
use their ability to read, to write and spell and employ calculation, 
He set before them the ideal of service. Learning, he said, which 
does not help you to produce something which men want, to act 
and live in such a way that men seeing your good works will value 
and honor you, is empty learning. You are to be citizens in a 
great, free, co-operative country. Your first duty is to learn to do 
your part, and if you do that, all other things will be added unto 
you. That educational reformer, as everybody knows, was Booker 
Washington (may his name be praised!). He lived to transform 
the education of the colored race. In place of an abstract and 
formal schooling, he gave them a genuine training for the work 
they are to do. In place of an abstract and conventional morality 
and religion, he taught them a concrete morality and religion. In 
place of unrelated ideas, he gave them purposes and taught them 
to use ideas in attaining them. In place of offering them ideals 
from books and the aspirations of other men, he taught them to 
develop their own ideals and to aspire themselves.’’ : 
3 _ THE great importauce of providing litera- 
Survey of Christian tute for the growing Christian community 
— must be our excuse for referring again to 
the survey of existing Christian literature which is being 
made under the auspices of the China Continuation Comunittee. 
We understand that the manuscript for the Chinese edition of 
the Index will shortly be handed to one of the presses, but 
there is still time for the inclusion of other entries. How 
dilatory some of the authors and publishers have been in supply- 
ing information may be seen from the fact that though the 
work has been in progress for a year and though a circular was 
sent to every missionary in China, the compiler has within the 
last two months gathered information about over 120 publica- 
tions concerning which no one had sent in any particulars. Iu 
the interests of the whole Chinese Church we urge ou ou! 
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readers the importance of sending in at once any information 
which they think has not yet been supplied. : 

One difficulty which has revealed itself as the work has 
roceeded: is the failure of publishers to adopt any uniform 
method of printing the names of authors. There are books 
which do uot. give either the foreign or the Chinese names ; 
others give the Chinese name at the end of the preface or on the 
title page, but without any indication of nationality ; many 
others give a foreign name without any Chinese equivalent. 
The method adopted by the Commercial Press of inserting 
information about a book on its back cover seems to us much 
better than any attempt to copy Western title-pages, and there 
is a decided advantage if the foreign names are added in small 
type. In a very few lines all information needed about the 
author or translator, the original of a translation, the price and 


the publisher, can be furnished. 


Another point which seems worthy of mention is the 
advisability of adding Chinese sub-titles when ‘‘ fancy’’ Chinese 
titles are bestowed upon books. Who could decide without 
reading a few pages of the text what these books are about ? 


In themselves they are striking titles, but Western authors 


_ who use such titles add sub-titles. ‘‘ Life Radiant : memorials 


of Rev. F. Paynter’’; “Reconstruction : a help to doubters”? ; 
‘Tife’s Little Lessons: addresses to children’’; are three 
instances in point. Why should those who write in Chinese 
not make it easy for buyers to know what their books are about ? 

And then there is really need for self-restraint on the part 
of authors when choosing their titles. Instances would be 


invidious, but there are not a few cases where tracts of very few 


pages bear titles such as ‘*‘ The words and works of Christ 
summarized.’? Here will be one of the items of good resulting 
from the compilation of the Index, as it is to give, in the 
case of each publication entered, the number of pages which it 
contains. The purchaser will find in this some real help in 
judging whether a book is equal to its title or not. For these 
and other reasons the issue of the Index is to be thankfully 
anticipated. 


I, The devil and how to overcome him, 
2, Quiet talks on prayer. 
: Essentials of a national religion. 

. Lives of Chalmers and Hill, 
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The Promotion of Intercession 


AND WHEN HE HAD TAKEN THE BOOK (THEY) FELL DOWN BEFORE Tay 
LAMB HAVING EVERY ONE OF THEM HARPS AND GOLDEN VIALS FULL OF ODOURS, 
WHICH ARE THE PRAYERS OF THE SAINTS. Fev. ¢: 8. 


‘*T like to feel in all the work 

3 I have to do, | 3 

That Thou by lifting hands of prayer 
May help me too. 

I like to think that when on high 
Results we see, | 

Perchance I will rejoice that thou 
Thus prayed for me.’’ 


JESUS AND I. 


I cannot do it alone, 
The waves run fast and high, 
And the fogs close chill around, 
And the light goes out in the sky ; 
But I know that we two 
Shall win in the end—Jesus and I. 
Cowardly, wayward, and weak, 
I change with the changing sky 
To-day so eager and bright, 
To-morrow too weak to try ; 
But He never gives in, 
So we two shall win—Jesus and I. 
I cannot row it myself 
My boat by the raging sea, 
And beside me sits Another 
Who pulls or steers with me; 
And I know that ‘‘ We Two”’ 
Shall come safe into port—His child and He. 
—Dan Crawford. 


Let us pray that Dr. Sherwood Eddy, Mr. Buchman, and Dr. Warnshuis | 


in their visits to many centres in China this autumn may be enabled to co- 
operate successfully with the Christian forces there and help to a decision for 
Christ great numbers who have the knowledge but have not taken the final 
step. 
Let us ask that Pastor Ding Li Mei, bereaved of wife and beloved daughter 
during the year, may be strongly upheld and given a deeper influence over 
his hearers through the fresh experience of the Lord’s sustaining grace that 
is his. 
Let us pray for those who were unable to get rest during the summer, that 
they, nevertheless, may renew their strength, may walk and not faint. 

Let us ask that China’s participation in the World War may not engender 
in her a spirit of hatred, and may tend to convince her that real possession of 
the spirit of Christ is the only hope for nations and for men, 
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Contributed Articles 


The Lee Church, the S Supreme Test of our 
Mission Methods* 


W. LOCKWOOD 


ODERN efficiency is teaching the business man to examine 
M closely into the tangible results of his every activity. 
We as missionaries should constantly apply tests to 
‘our work. It is all right for a business man to rejoice 
in a large bulk of business, but the shareholders want to know 
what is the dividend at the end of the year. It is all right for 
the missionary educator to point with pride to the number of 
his students, the increase of his equipment in buildings and 
staff, but what is the final product? It is certainly not wrong 
for the missionary doctor to find satisfaction in the number of 
patients relieved from suffering in clinic and ward, but what 
has been the actual effect upon them as the result of their 
contact with Christianity in this practical form? The mission 
press may quote figures as to the number of pages produced by 
the editor and put through the press, but what becomes of these 
books? What is the net result in the production of Christian 
character? It may be justifiable for the secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association to boast of a large and increasing 
membership, but what of the men and boys there represented ? 
What is the real result of their connection with this Christian 
organization? Are we checking up with sufficient care the 
results of our various lines of activity ? What is the definite 
goal we are seeking to attain? Are we not liable to be so 
interested in the machinery of the process, and does the 
machinery make so much noise and keep us so busy oiling it, 
that we forget the product? The mill-owner may take pride 
in the up-to-date-ness of his machinery, but he would lose his 
job if he did not pay attention to the product and see that it is 
disposed of with profits such as will satisfy the shareholders in 
the enterprise. Are we applying this test of efficiency with 


is President’s Address at the — Missionary Association, May 1f, 1917. 


NoTE.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board | 


|  &ssumes no. responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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sufficient rigidity to our work? Are we as missions giving | 
attention to the whole process? Do we determine our methods 


according to the results of these methods upon individya] 
or national life, or are we choosing our methods according to 


our own experience, our special bent, our plant, equipment, | 


line of work ? 


WHAT HAVE MISSIONS DONE FOR CHINA ? 


In a large country like China where missions have worked 
for more than a hundred years, where conditions are various 
and rapidly changing from year to year, it is very difficult for 
us to apply rigid tests of efficiency. The bringing of Chris. 
tianity to a non-Christian country is not a simple, but a 
complex, process. It will naturally lead to complex results 
which are not easily analyzed. There is the socza/ result—the 
effect upon the country as a whole—upon the industrial, social, 
educational, and political life. , 

‘‘The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto leaven which e 
woiman took and hid in three measures of meal until the whole 
was leavened.”’ | 

The truth of this parable is apparent as we study China 
to-day. The ideals which the Christian preachers and teachers 
brought to China are now being incorporated on every hand 
into the warp and woof of the country’s life. These ideals 
have penetrated far beyond the confines of direct missionary 
activity. They are shown in the wide-spread: desire for 
universal education, for better social and industrial conditions, 
for a purer political life. These and many other ideals which 
are the outcome of Christianity are held by many, even by 
those who have never come into direct contact with the 
Christian propagandist. A study of conditions in China to-day 
brings us to realize that we cannot test the impact of Christian 
missions upon a country by counting the number of church 
members. The missionary is engaged not only in getting 
church members and bringing them to a higher life but also in 
helping to create conditions in which men can live better lives 
and in which the future church can do its work. Probably 10 
other mission country in the world, where a broad mission 
policy includes the chapel, school, hospital, and_ printing 
press, has borne more visible fruit than in China, and to-day wé 
see a country far from perfect, yet permeated with and striving 
for many of the highest ideals which it has received not so much 
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from the western scientist or merchant as from the Christian 
missionary. | 
THE FUNDAMENTAL TEST. 


But certainly one of the fundamental tests of our work is 
whether methods employed are resulting in the development of 
a self-supporting, self-propagating, and self-governing church. 
The church as we see it on the mission field is the supreme test 
of our missionary methods, the clearest demonstration of the 
results of our efforts as missionaries. Said Dr. Gibson, at the 
Centenary Conference, ‘‘The great achievement of the first 
century of the Protestant mission in China has been the plant- 
ing of the Chinese Church ; and as the hope of the future lies 
in this Christian Church, the time has come for earnest thought 
and inquiry as to whether its foundations have been well and 
truly laid.’? 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH ? 


In applying this test as to the efficiency of our methods let 
us consider what the city church should be. To meet condi- 
tions of unprecedented Opportunity now upon us the city 
church should be :— 


(1) A center of inspiration and instruction. 
(2) A power house where is demonstrated and made 
available the power for holy living. 
(3) A school training for practical service. 
(4) A’ bulwark against evil, social as well as individual. 
(5) A demonstration center of applied Christianity. 
(6) A refuge for the weak, the discouraged, the needy. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHURCH. 


We degan in China with the street chapel. To-day we 
must have the church. Formerly it was preaching to the 
7 passing crowd, who came irregularly and were or were not 
) interested; éo-day it is instructing those who come with regularity 
| and with a purpose to learn. It is not sufficient for to-day to 
| multiply what we were doing in the early days. A dozen street 
chapels do not make a church any more than a dozen primary 
schools make a college. ‘The street chapel is the first step in 
church organization. It requires the preacher. Later comes 
the church which requires the pastor. The preacher’s function 
is comparatively simple, that of the pastor, complex. The 
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problems of the church are (1) the assimilating and training of 
those of all classes who are seeking the church, many of them, 
perhaps, without understanding it; (2) the development of 4 
training center for workers ; (3) the enrichment of the church 
life so as to make it a congenial and inspiring institution that 
reaches out into the family and community life ; (4) the relating 
of the church to the local community and to the whole city at 
essential points—these are the problems of the church, complex 
and difficult of solution, requiring not only theories but life 
blood, to solve. | . 


THE ESSENTIALS OF SUCH A CHURCH ?—A PROGRAM. 


What are the essentials of such a Church ? 

First, it must have a definite program based upon experience 
and taking into consideration the task to be done, peculiar 
conditions, the resources in men and money. This is a self- 
evident fact, but how little literature do we have to-day and how 
few expert workers in the city church. A Chinese pastor told 
me recently that there was little or no literature in Chinese on 
the problem of the city church. A clearly defined policy 
written down, discussed and decided upon by those responsible 
for carrying it out goes far to the accomplishment of the task. 


This is the first essential. 


ANOTHER ESSENTIAL—LEADERSHIP. 


Second, such a church must have capable leadership, 
employed and volunteer. The employed leadership must at the 
present time be of two kinds, foreign and Chinese. We shall 
speak later of the foreign leader. As for the Chinese, the 
leader must be the pastor. We had at the March meeting of 
this Association an excellent paper on the Securing and Training 
of the Chinese Pastor. One of the most spirited discussions of 
the year followed this paper. But we cannot leave the subject 
with the discussion. It is ever present with us. The writer of 
the paper dealt with the subject largely from the standpoint of 
the educator. Our standpoint is that of the local church. Our 
problem is how to secure men of ability and modern education 
as pastors and evangelists in our own particular church i 
Shanghai. Why do we not have more than two or thre 
pastors of the best modern training in our churches in Shangh#l 
even after years of missionary education? Can we expect the 
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pulpit to appeal to men who are coming to the city from our 
colleges unless we have pastors who are of equal education? 
We have numbers of capable men in our colleges who after 
graduation are entering all lines of business and professional 

life. Has the task of leadership in the local church been put 
up to them definitely and have they been persuaded that the 
city church needs them and will properly provide for them as 
soon as they are prepared? How can our pulpits be opened to 
such men? This is a vital problem which needs to be carefully 

- gone over in conference between the men who are training in © 
the theological seminary and those who meet the problem in 
the field. Some one said at Edinburgh that if divisions on the 
mission field could be done away with the result would be 
the same as the doubling of the missionary force. We venture 
to say that the thorough understanding and codrdination between 
the various phases of our work—educational, medical, evangel- 
istic, etc.,—-would many times multiply the present efficiency of 
our present force. 


_ WHY NOT MORE COLLEGE MEN IN THE MINISTRY? 


What are the hindrances to college men entering the 
iinistry, and are they such as can be overcome? Graduates of 
our institutions are pressing into all professions, training in 
China and abroad for all possible openings, and in many cases 
ready for work long before the particular line for which they 
f have prepared is ready to receive them. Yet the city church 
- needs men to-day and is not getting them. The hindrance most 
| — frequently mentioned is that of money. We all know that this 
| is one of the greatest difficulties. Men of ability are in great 
| demand to-day and salaries are high. Pastors’ salaries are very 
»  small—lower than iu any other profession. Even as missions we 
are having to pay a graduate of one of our schools more as a 
teacher than we can pay him as a pastor although we know that 
the pastor in order to be successful requires far more all-round 
ability than the teacher. The reason for this disparity in 
salary is that the school is subsidized with mission funds and 
the church is self-supporting. In our missions we take it as an 
axiom that the matter of self-support should be pushed to its 
furthest extreme as regards evangelistic work but as regards 
educational and medical work we are free to give large sums 
trom abroad even though through fees these latter lines of work 
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are better able to take care of themselves. On account of this 
we have the anomaly of two lines of mission work competing 
for the services of young men and the subsidized work is getting 
them because it can afford higher salaries. This is not as it 
should be. No‘ one of us would advocate any less libera] 
treatment of educational and medical work. No one of 1s 
would want to interfere with the principle of self-support ip 
evangelistic work, but these are problems which must be met 
and the sooner we face them fairly and squarely the sooner wi! 
the solution be made possible. Given capable leadership, we 
believe that the financial difficulty while it will be acute for a 
time will soon be met for it will draw into the church men of 
means who will make possible more adequate provision for their 
pastors. | | 

Yet salary is not the only and we doubt if it is the main 
reason why young men are not entering the city pastorate. 
There is the question of the small appeal which the city church 
makes to young men of ability. The average young man does 
not know that the church is in need of better educated men 
and that from what they see they are not led to believe that it 
will provide a work large enough for a man of collegiate 
training. He may feel that the time will come when such men 
will be needed but he does not see it to-day. He does not see 
the possibilities of the city pastorate. He sees all the difficulties 
but none of the possibilities and few of the rewards. Asa 
‘matter of fact we can hardly say that the city church zs to-day _ 
appealing for such men, although we all realize that they are 
needed. The solution of this difficulty lies in the building up 
of such churches as will demand such men. 

Another difficulty is the one of displacing men of the older 
type with men who will better meet the new conditions. I 
those missions working under the congregational system, how 
can men who have passed the period of their greatest usefulness 
be moved so as to make room for men who are growing and 
more able to meet the new conditions ? This is not easily done. 
In some places it can be done by making the present incumbett 
a pastor emeritus, continuing him in those lines in which he is 
effective and securing a better qualified man as pastor in charge 
In other cases a younger man can be put in as assistant pastor, 
although this is very difficult for without the co-operation of his 
senior the younger man is not in a position to do the work for 


which he is prepared. 
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THE LOCAL CHURCH A TRAINING AND RECRUITING CENTRE. 


The local church should be so staffed that it could be a 
recruiting station and training center for young men entering 
the pastorate. The theological seminary is essential but in 
_ addition there should be training centers located in the leading 
churches of the country where young men can be found and 
tried out in practical experience. A part of this experience 
could well come before the candidate is accepted for training 

in the seminary ; some experience could be given during the 
seminary course and the first year or so after graduation could 
well be spent under the observation of, and in co-operation with, 
men older in experience. The local church should be the 
laboratory where young men are tried out, given practical 
ideas and ideals and later sent forth. The seminary, even 
under the best conditions, is not in a position to give a young 
‘man all he needs. In the seminary the student is given every 
advantage; he lives a protected life. He may go out to 
preach but it is only as a visitor. At his graduation he is 
thrust out into the most primitive conditions, into a life which 
for years he has been growing away from, among associates 
that he may or may not know. Is it any wonder that he 
shrinks from this task or that he becomes discouraged and 
disheartened? The wonder is that so many succeed when 
thrown upon their own resources under such conditions, 


WHAT IS THE FOREIGNER’S PART? 


We come now to the part which the foreigner is to play. 
At the present time in China a city church should have a 
foreigner as assistant or associate. It would not be possible or 
advisable to place foreign pastors in charge of congregations 
that have been under Chinese pastors. This might and probably 
would be a step backward. The foreigner would have to work 
in shadow. He would be the one by whom much of the 
training work could be done. He would give himself to 
training the employed and the volunteer staff.. He would relate 
himself to the young people in the Sunday schools or in 
special Bible groups. He would help with the social work, 
with boys or girls’ clubs, scouts, a choir, the Young People’s 
Society ; all of these are possible, and in such work there are 
scores of graduates of our schools who could be summoned by 
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him to help as volunteers if he were there to take the initiative 
in organization. 


WHY HAS NOT THE LOCAL CHURCH DEVELOPED MORE RAPIDLy? 


We have not in the past nor are we at present putting 
enough into the city church either of thought, men, or money, 
Is it not true that we as missionaries have been too quick to 
leave this difficult and baffling problem to others who are less 
experienced and less prepared to deal with it? If this is true 
what have been the reasons ? | 


(x) Our desire to develop self-reliance and independence 
on the part of the native church. We have given strong 
emphasis to self-support and interpreted this to mean inde 
peudence from the foreigner. We have said, ‘‘ This church 
(or chapel) is now able to have its own pastor and to pay his 
salary. We as foreigners need not worry further. We can go 
elsewhere to labor.’’ We have assumed that the coming of 
self-support and a preacher to conduct the morning service have 
released us from the load, just as if our function as missionaries 
was exclusively along these lines. | , 

(2) Another reason has been that the Chinese pastor has 
felt quite competent to carry on the work himself. His ideas 
of the church have been limited. He has gotten these from 
what he has seen (none of us can go much further) and what 
he has seen has been the sort of church that he has. He has 
been unable to see to what use the foreigner could be put now 
that he was no longer needed to conduct the Sunday service or 
to pay the bills. We are compelled to conclude that so far in 
China the Chinese pastor has been unable to appreciate the 
service that the foreigner can render when relieved from these 
particular responsibilities which he as pastor has assumed. 

(3) A third reason why the missionary has left the city 
church is that the pressure for expansion of evangelistic 
activity has been most acutely felt by him. The whole city 
and country are waiting to be reached. Thousands have uo 
heard and are pressing to hear if he can only get to them. 
Hence he has felt called upon to open up new preaching places 
rather than to give himself to making more effective and 
fruitful the work already begun. | 

In addition to above reasons there has been the pressure o! 
lines of missionary work other than the evangelistic which — 
have drawn men from this city task. The fact that there's 
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not a single man in this great city in connection with the leading 
missions who is giving his whole time to the problem of the 
local church within the city makes this clear. 

This fact is stressed in the report of the Committee on 
Evangelism of the China Continuation Committee for last year 
which says:— 

‘* A study of the missionary forces i in the larger Cities would 
seem to show that those who are not engaged in educational, 
medical, and other institutions have been almost altogether 
drawn into administrative work and therefore there are very 
few who are able to give more than a small fraction of their 
time to direct evangelistic work. These circumstances have 
developed gradually by the growth of the missionary enterprise 
and it should be necessary only to call the attention of mission 
councils and boards to the facts as they are in their own centers 
to lead them at once to set aside men and women in much 
larger numbers who can give their whole time and energy to 
direct evangelistic work in the cities of China at this time 
of extraordinarily large opportunity.’ 

Someone says ‘‘ This is the work of the Chinese pastor. 
He is native to the country; he speaks the language; he knows 
the people. This is all true and these problems can never be 
solved apart from him, but the building up of a local church in 
a great city is one of the most difficult tasks even in Christian 
lands; how much more so is it in a non-Christian country. It 
requires adaptability, experience, wisdom, and perseverance. It 
is the kind of work that we as foreigners with our Christian 

training and experience must be best qualified to do. . 


CONCENTRATION REQUIRED. 


This policy of strengthening the staff of the city church if 
adopted would require the application of the same principle of 
concentration in evangelistic work that is to-day, after years of 
expensive experience, accepted as regards mission education. 
In education we have long since seen the need of so mobilizing 
our forces as to do the most with the slender means available. 
Men and women have been drawn into centers and put into the 
work of training, the line of work for which. they are best 
prepared. It is impossible to provide enough missionaries to | 
Open day schools in every center, but the missionary can 
through the Chinese that he trains make possible the day school 
teacher in each of these centers. It is impossible for the foreign 
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evangelist to speach at all of the out-stations but given the proper 
relationship to a well organized church in a city he can send 
out Chinese young men of ability to do the out-station work, 

Our need in Shanghai is not for more churches but for — 
better ones. It is evident that for the present if we are to see 
built up in this city strong churches, able to cope with the need 
and opportunity, it will be necessary to call into this work well 
qualified missionaries and leave them unincumbered for this 
one task. 

Just as a city cannot be lighted with candles but must 
depend upon the power house to provide light, so in our evangel- 
istic work we cannot hope to provide foreign missionaries 
enough to evangelize the country but must depend upon build- 
ing up centers from which will radiate power in every direction. 

There will doubtless always be some men whose special — 
gift will be that of preaching to the unevangelized in pioneer 
fields. We would not recommend a rule that would bar sucha 
one from making his maximum contribution, but we must in 
order to overtake our responsibilities see that our lives are 
multiplied in the lives of others who will with us and inde- 
pendent of us bear the responsibility for preaching to their 
fellowmen. It is the rare foreigner that is qualified to preach. 
in pioneer fields as well as can the Chinese of education and 
natural ability. Yet the foreigner must work in closest co- 
operation, must enter fully into the life of the evangelist in 
pioneer fields if he is to be able to assist that evangelist to do 
his largest work. 


CHINESE AND FOREIGN CO-OPERATION. 


None of us but realizes that eventually the problem of the 
city church as well as all other problems in China will have to 
be met by the Chinese themselves. We dwell upon the mis 
sionary’s responsibility for we do not believe that at present 
the situation can be met without the missionary’s co-operation. 
We realize that the foreigner working alone cannot succeed. 
The right type of Chinese pastor and the right type of Chinese 
layman is the ultimate answer, but the finding, training, and 
inauguration of such men in the work is where the foreigner 
can assist. He can, because of his wide experience, help to set 
the model, point the way, advise, suggest—in other words, act 
as guide over a hitherto unbroken trail. The thing cannot be 
done at first upon a large scale. Foundations that will never 
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be seen will have to be laid. It cannot be done independently 
of our present leadership. It will have to be done in co-opera- 


tion with them. | 
THE CHURCH BUILDING—A THIRD ESSENTIAL. 


We have dealt with two of the essentials for such a church— 
the program and the staff. The third requisite is equipment. 
We admit that this does not compare in importance with the 
staff, yet in China, as in other countries, church building is of 
importance and we need attractive, well-built churches that will 
represent to the unintelligent as regards our message the im- 
portance that we attach to the church, and to the intelligent 
will give an added dignity and a justifiable pride. Shanghal 
has been backward, more backward than other leading mission 
centers in China as regards church buildings. Money that we 
have had for architecture has not gone into church buildings. 
Just now one handsome church is nearing completion and 
several others are contemplated. We should not make the 
mistake of economizing too much at this point. We are told 
that in Soochow where a handsome new church was opened 
some months ago the new building has helped to give the 
church a position of importance in the community and has made 
possible the larger outreach into the community. The testi- 
mony has been the same in other cities. Our churches should 
be located with a view to their largest usefulness. We should 
not desert certain sections of our city that we have ministered 
to for years just because land in that section is expensive and 
locate elsewhere because land in that locality is cheaper, unless 
itis that both locations are equally suitable as regards the work 
which the church is to do. It is rumored at the present time 
that one crowded section of our city will lose two of its well 
established churches which will move to another section much 
less crowded where three churches are already at work. Money 
Spent in church buildings and in holding strategic locations is 

well spent. 


THE PROBLEM CANNOT BE MET BY UNION ACTION. 


The problem I am dealing with is one that in my esti- 
mation will not be most effectively dealt with in Shanghai by 
union action. Responsibility for it rests upon every mission 
and every church in the city. It would be very easy for 
us to appoint a union committee representing all interests and 
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expect that committee to solve this problem; such committees 
have been appointed. They have failed and will continue to 
fail for the following reasons:— 
(1) Because they are made up of men who are not free to 
give themselves to this task. 
(2) Because the problem is different with each mission and 
each will have to adopt its own particular method. 
(3) Because each is dependent upon carrying his own 
mission with him in order to make plans effective. 
Organized as we are at the present time, our only method 
at reaching this problem is for each mission to work on its 
own solution for its own church or group of churches using its 
own methods and requisitioning its own resources present and 
potential. A few years’ effort will accumulate a fund of ex- 
perience that can be made available for others. They say the 
world will wear a path to the doorway of the man who can do 
the original. There will certainly be a well-worn pathway to 
the doorway of the man who can solve the problem of the 
church in a modern city in China. | 


MANY PRESSING NEEDS.”’ 


We hear some one say, ‘‘ This is all very true. We admit 
the force of the argument but how are we in China to provide 
for all the needs that press in upon us? We cannot unless in 
the years immediately ahead we are to be greatly reinforced 
with men and money.” One of the great charges to be put on 
the debit side of the ledger against the war of the past three 
years is the fact that, as a result, although wonderful things 
have been done by our colleges at home in providing support, 
yet with us many points of vantage which should have been 
seized have been lost at this critical time because resources 
have not been adequate. 


A SUMMONS TO THE CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


It is far from my desire to depreciate what has been done in 
the past or to disparage present efforts. My purpose is to bring 
to your attention as I see it, the local church as a test of our 
work, its supreme importance; to point out the need for strong 
centralized institutions, well equipped and well manned, and 
to express the conviction that under present conditions in China 
such institutions will only be possible through the active efforts 
of a few of our best missionaries, such as are best suited to the 
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task. We realize the demand for men, for education, medicine, 
and general work of various kinds; we appreciate the need for 


reinforcing the work that is being done in the country fields. 


Especially pathetic is the need in many missions resulting from 
the Great War which, if not curtailing, has made impossible 


advances in all these lines that are pressing in upon us. 


Yet there is not one of us who does not feel that 
‘¢ Though the night be dark 
Light cometh in the morning.’’ 

And we believe that the nations who have given such a 
wonderful demonstration of ability to sacrifice, of ability and 
willingness to mobilize every resource for a common task, will 
at the conclusion of the present great conflict turn back to the 
unfinished task in non-Christian lands and say with one voice 
‘This is the command of the Peerless Leader. Let us gird our- 
selves ; let us face the task ; let us pay the price. You men who 
are at the front, let us know what is needed in men, money, 
aud munitions. You have waited long. Many have fallen 
from your ranks. The heat of the day has been heavy upon 
you. Lo, we are coming. We link our lives with you in the 


accomplishment of the great task—the evangelization of the 


world in this generation.’’ 


A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE. 


It is for us here to prepare for this day, to prepare plans, 
to shape policies; to re-align our forces against the day when 
the church will undertake in earnest the redemption of the 
world. We must lay siege to these cities. We must change 
methods with changed conditions. We must grapple with evil 
by intrenching the good. We must exalt the church and in- 
creasingly test our work by the contribution it is making to the 
church. We must sacrifice other lines of work if need be to 


make possible the strengthening of the local church in the 


city. Above all we must not allow the situation to drift, for 
every. year the task becomes more difficult. This done for 
Shanghai will make possible its accomplishment in every part of 
the country, for nothing teaches like example. It is a great 


responsibility to set a model for a vast mission field. If it can 


be done here it can be done anywhere in the land. Let us 
have the faith and vision of the Apostle John, who writing at 


_ an age when cities were apparently more hopeless than those of 


to-day, saw in the city a type of the perfect place: ‘‘ And I saw 
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a new heaven and a new earth; for the first heaven and the first. 
earth are passed away and the sea is no more. And I saw the 
holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from 
God, made ready as a bride adorned for her husband. And] 
heard a voice out of the throne saying, ‘ Behold, the tabernacle 
of God is with men, and he shall dwell with them, and be 
their God; and he shall wipe away every tear from their eyes. 
and death shall be no more; neither shall there be mourning, 
nor crying, nor pain any more: the first things are passed . 
away.’ | 


A Province-wide Campaign of Village 
Evangelization * 
DR. A. A. FULTON 


the dissemination of the Gospel message. Far greater 
stress is laid upon the soul-saving inspired message than 
upon the particular method by which this or that nation 
or community shall be reached. The last command is not 
debatable. That command was to go, and to go everywhere. 
That command has never been modified, not even in face of 
bitterest persecutions, and not before vast millions, however 
fanatic, hostile, or antagonistic they may have been or may be 
at this time. The last command was not to go everywhere and 
open schools and found hospitals and eleemosynary institutions, 
although all this is undoubtedly included in the fruit of Chris- 
tianity. These are by-products which can never be substituted 
for the power that makes them possible. To concentrate on 
these and ignore the power is to ornament the shell, while 
ignoring the seed which makes the shell’s existence possible. 
We stand before these millions in waterless places as the 
vast reservoirs in high mountains to the desolate plains below. 
That would be very weak evidence of judgment to secure 
complicated machinery, when much simpler but quite effective 
devices were available to secure wide irrigation, and bring 


T] New Testament contains no inspired regulations for 


immediate relief to millions who would otherwise be in 


hopeless poverty. However barren and apparently worthless 
those lands may be, let once the conviction possess the minds 


* Paper read before the Canton Missionary Conference. 
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of wealthy men, that water on those lands would highly 
increase their fertility, and the adjacent mountains would 
provide that supply, the result would speedily follow, and the 
desert would blossom as the rose. The first point that I make, 
then, is that in order to successful evangelization, there must 
be rock-bed convictions as to the helplessness of the people 
apart from this message. 

Why have the people of the United States responded SO 
effectively and speedily to the needs of sufferers in Belgium and 
other lands? Because the bitter needs were living facts, and 
the desperate condition of the homeless and helpless appealed 
with irresistible force to their sympathy and aid. Apart from 
' similar convictions we shall only feebly make known the 
unsearchable riches of the Gospel. They are all their lifetime 
subject to bondage through fear of the great Unknown. This 
Gospel alone can relieve their fears and give them the joy that 
no man taketh from them. Man-made systems of ethics can 
no more relieve the poverty and misery of the heathen lands 
than a diet of seeds and grasses can relieve the hunger of the 
_body. Starving men do not want treatises about nutrition. 

- Let the great truth of the helplessness of the idolatrous 
world get into our hearts with irresistible power, and we shall 
have no difficulty about methods. We shall find methods or 
make methods. Are we utilizing up to their full capacity, the 


| agents and instrumentalities now in our power to reach the 


thousands of villages in this province, that have never been 
entered by any Christian ? — 

Are we in danger of concentrating too strongly on educa- 
tional and medical work, and not quick to carry out the 
command to go everywhere with the message? Is there danger 
that in our search for types of highly cultured men we may 
have overlooked men and women of lower mental calibre, but 
by their faith qualified to reach dwellers i in villages and country 
places ? 

Have we insisted that all Christians should become light- 
bearers, and show others the way by which they may reach 
eternal life ? 

Let us look at these points in detail. That the great work 
of propagating the Gospel is to be done through the agency of 
Chinese leaders is indisputable. 

We must have strong leaders, men like Barnabas of old, 
full of the Holy Spirit and faith. These men must have 
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something more than piety. They must have brains to mee 
the progressive party outside of the Church. We must have 
educational institutions of first-class quality to fit men for thei; 
work. Are we in danger of concentrating on educational work 
to the extent of overlooking the imperative need of wide-spread 
evangelization ? Are the trees really in danger of decay, while 
we are putting an extraordinary edge on the ax? How long 
must we sharpen axes, before we begin to cut? What is the 
relative proportion of workers engaged in educational and 
medical work compared with those who are in direct evangelistic 
work? In Kiangsu are about 925 missionaries of whom 463. 
are stationed at Shanghai, and these men and women are 
undoubtedly serving in some measure the work in all provinces, 
but is it not quite possible that some of these could be released 
for leadership in conducting direct evangelistic work in villages? 

In a very important sense, educational and medical work 
is evangelistic work. I do not think any of us are doing more 
to spread a knowledge of the Gospel than those who are training 
young men and women to acquire fitness for responsible positions 
in church activities. Is there danger of finding ourselves 


limited to graduates who consider themselves too highly qualified 


to engage in village visitation and think their vocation is also 
to sharpen axes for others’ use? We line up against great 
cities, marts, towns, and villages by thousands and find the 
people entrenched iu abodes of superstition and ignorance, and 
we seem to be paralyzed by the numbers who are against us. 
But compared with conditions in this province fifty years ago, 
we are a hundred-fold better equipped for our work. I believe 
it is quite possible for us, with only the forces now in control, 
to visit the larger part of all these thousands of villages in the 
next few years. 

I have to-day 25 men under my care, and five of these are 
in self-supporting churches. These 25 men could reach 25 
villages a day, four days in the week, and for six months in the 
year. This would mean roo villages a week, and 400 each 
month, and for six months would aggregate 2,400 villages. The 
men should go in pairs, and each pair could easily reach two 
villages a day, spending considerable time in each village. 
There is nothing impracticable in this plan, and I have placed 
figures far within attainable results. — | 

We have on record the names of over 1,700 villages visited 
in the past few years. If 25 men can reach 2,400 villages in six 
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months, how many villages could 500 evangelists reach in the 
game period? ‘Twenty times 2,400 gives 48,000, the number of 
villages that could be reached in one year, if the above plan is 
systematically carried out. I have made no mention of the great 
help that would come by having volunteers from among the 
Christians assisting in the work. Let us stand by these figures 
and see if we cannot obtain these results. Is there anything 
impracticable about it? Are there not 500 native helpers in 
connection with all the missions in this province? Just before 
taking my last furlough I arranged to have ten of my helpers 
meet me at one of our important market towns. We divided 
into pairs and went into different villages. We reached 200 
villages in less than two weeks, and in no case did we meet 
with any opposition, but were permitted to preach as long as 
we thought best to remain in that locality. We are now 
planning for a combination of forces to continue such visitation 
_ in five different centres. | 

The workers will go into villages five days in the week, 
and return to their respective chapels for Sunday services. 
These plans, to succeed, must have personal oversight by the 
missionary in charge. We must be with the men as much as 
_ possible, and should make some provision for the small extra 
cost that may be needed to bring the men to and from their 
respective fields of labor, and that may be incurred in carrying 
on the daily work. The time of year and the time of day 
must be taken into account. From the middle of February 
until the end of March is a time when people have 
leisure, also May, and part of June, and October, November, 
December, and January are months when the missionary may, 
without danger from excessive heat, have a large share in 
village work. The value of the method is based on the 
following facts :— 

Continuous, persistent, tactful preaching of the Gospel is 
essential to a clear understanding of its vital truths. Tact, I 
repeat, must be used in the proclamation of this Gospel in order 
to gain a respectful hearing. In the announcement of our 
message, full recognition at the same time must be made of all 
that is good and helpful in the Chinese classics, and the folly 
and worthlessness of idolatry- must be set forth in speech that 
will be clearly understood. Gradually we lead up to the great 
topics and present, in language adapted to the people, the cen- 
tral truths of our doctrines, ‘ | 
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They have at best but superficially comprehended oy, 
message, but seed has been sown and other visits will deepey 
conviction, and from that village will be hearers who will 90 
to the market town, and ultimately the leaven will leaven the 
whole lump. 

Again, the preachers are greatly helped by confronting the 
people in the open, and acquire skill in presenting the Gospel 
where opposition may be met, and where self-control is needed, 
All classes of people are encountered and the noise at times js 
trying, but the preacher must have the power to hold the people 
by an interesting manner of address, and this can be best 
acquired by actual presentation of the Gospel to mixed village 
audiences. 

The fact that he reaches hundreds of people daily and often — 
meets with a welcome encourages the preacher and shows him 
the need of the best kind of mental and spiritual equipment to 
profit by these fine opportunities. Again, the members of the 
church at the central point, from which these villages are 
reached, are greatly helped by the evening meetings, and are 
invited to take part in helping to announce the message. We 
must use every means within our power to get the members to 
take part in such work. They are taught that they must have 
a share in this work, and are expected to do daily work in their 
homes and among their friends, while the preachers are in the 
villages. If possible two or three men of the best standing — 
should accompany each pair of evangelists to help in village 
work. The above points and many others that I could mention, 
indicate the value of our plans. I have not mentioned the great 
value of the band of Bible-women who help in this work, and 
we are planning for an equitable distribution of these women 
under our care, so that each centre shall have their help at 
certain times of the year. | | 

The details of the work must be looked after largely by 
the missionary in charge in close conference with his body of © 
native helpers, and much responsibility must be thrown upon 
them. I come back to the first question. Are we using up to 
their full capacity the agents and instrumentalities now in out 
power to reach these thousands of untouched villages? Aun 
affirmative answer would be difficult. We must get into our 
native preachers’ minds and hearts that they are to be some- 
thing more than highly paid chapel keepers, and that their 
chief function is not to hold a chair down but to put their 
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weight into Gospel activity. And this will be attained when 
the missionary in charge throws his energies into the work of 
organizing such campaigns in all parts of his field. Whatever 
may have been the mistakes in the past, we must now begin 
with great earnestness to give every village in the province the 
Gospel within the next few years. We should be on the constant 
outlook for bright men of the scholar class who have been 
converted, who may be too old to take the college course, but 
would be well qualified after three years ofBible study at the 
theological seminary to do the work of evangelists in village 
communities. 

We cannot afford to wait until students pass through twelve 
years of study before they enter a theological seminary. Such 
men we must have, but we should at the same time have a 
larger number who are preparing for immediate work in villages, 
after a thorough training in the fundamentals of our doctrines. 

The utmost care should be taken that only men of genuine 
conversion, and with good scholarship, and with good reputation 
towards them that are without, shall receive instruction. We 
must get into the minds and hearts of our preachers that it is our 
purpose to reach every village within the next few years, and 
that the old sleepy habit of preaching for an hour on market 
days, and resting four days, has forever passed, and that hence- 
forth willingness and ability to engage in steady, persistent 


| village work, as well as in chapel, will be the condition of 


receiving subsidies from foreign Boards. | 
Why should not senior students in our theological semi- 


nary take one year from their course for such work under 


experienced leaders in out-stations? Visits in hundreds of 
villages, meeting all classes, would open their eyes to the need 
of the best kind of preparation for their life’s work. They 
would learn to endure hardness as good soldiers in the great 
contest. They would learn that they are not to be provided 
with a chapel keeper to look after their needs, while they act 
as though their chief function was to guard the building. 

I believe these men, under proper guidance, would not only 


learn to like this work, but would be better equipped to act as 


evangelists and preachers. 

China can only be taken by siege work. I have no great 
faith in a plan that rallies all members for a day’s exhortation, 
and ends in asking everyone to do anything in any way as may 
seem to him or her best. That work is not wholly in vain, 
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but big harvests must be planned for. Time is a great element 
in this contest. Plans to be effective must have definite aims, 
and be eminently practicable, and must cover all that is needed 
to accomplish the end sought. I have spoken particularly of 
the villages, because by far the larger part of the people of this 
province and all other provinces reside in villages. If we get 
the villages of China, we shall get China. Work in large 
centres presents another problem, which requires somewhat 
different plans and methods. 

In this paper I confine myself to plans to reach the villages, 
We have a wonderful advantage in the market town as a centre 
of mercantile activities and social life, and finely adapted to 
reach villages in the town’s immediate vicinity. From this 
centre the preacher finds thousands of people in scores of villages, 
within a few miles from the gospel hall. Railroads are almost 
daily extending facilities for easily reaching villages that were 
once several miles from the chapel. In fact already some 
thousands of villages may be easily visited with one-fourth of 


the trouble and cost previously incurred in this work. Are we 


alive to these splendid opportunities ? 


Again, the people are willing to hear the Gospel as never 


before, if wisely, tactfully, and clearly presented. The Chinese 
are a practical people. The chief reason why they are idolaters 
is because they are ignorant of Gospel truth. They perish for 
lack of knowledge. The Chinese will not spend their money 
on wooden and clay idols when once the worthlessness of such 
expenditure is made perfectly cleartothem. Not in one village 
in a hundred have we met with opposition, but have had 
hearers as long as we found time to remain and preach. There 
are some parts of the province where the old antipathy remains, 
but there are few villages where we may not enter by wise and 
tactful dealing. Again, the hopelessness and helplessuess of 
the Chinese apart from the Gospel should be the controlling 
motive in this province-wide campaign. A large part of China's 
poverty and misery has its origin and continuance in conse 
quence of the fraud and superstition in connection with idolatrous 
worship. Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been burned 
in such worship in the past two months, not to mention the 
fraud and suffering imposed by fortune-tellers and medical 
impostors. China’s only hope is not in the introduction of 
Western methods of education, but in a change of heart by 
which they will come under the influence of that light that 
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never was on sea or shore, the basis of our own civilization 
and the hope of the world. 

I shall now endeavor to summarize briefly as to the adapta- 
tion of this plan to the solution of the question before us. “That 
question is how we may successfully prosecute a province-wide 
campaign with the purpose of reaching the cities and villages 
in the next few years. | | 

In the first place, the missionary must give himself wholly 
to the oversight of this work. He cannot do this while 
superintending the erection of buildings, teaching school, editing 
a newspaper, and acting as a sort of ecclesiaatient general 
manager. 

Any weakness or timidity or apathy on the part of the leader 
will be communicated to the helpers, and the end will not be 
reached. 

A meeting should be held of all the helpers that can be 
mustered. The men should be detailed in pairs to visit a 
particular field ; usually it is most convenient.and economical 
for preachers whose respective fields are not far apart to be 
associated in the work. In the beginning of the work it is 

very effective to have a half dozen or dozen workers meet at 
one of the prominent centres, and to work in bands of two or 
three and sometimes more. A week or two at such a centre 
should enable them to reach all the villages in that vicinity. 
By comparing methods and noting results they will learn from 
each other. The men should go out in different pairs daily, 
so as to get the benefit of each other’s manner of presenting the 
- message to the various villages. Tracts and leaflets of different 
kinds, adapted to all classes, should be an important part of 
their equipment, and be freely given to those who seem to be 
willing to learn. 

Invitations should be given to all hearers to visit the nearest 
preaching hall, and care should be taken to visit every school, 
and effort made to interest the teacher by giving him tracts 
showing the bearing of Christianity on China’s serious and 
pressing problems. 

_ Secondly, the preachers and helpers should be taught that 
this is a permanent plan, and the chief end for which chapels 
and chapel preachers exist. The chapels nearest to each other 
should be united in work four days a week, for weeks together, 
at times of the year best suited to such work, and a monthly 
Teport be made to the superintendent in charge, who should 
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supply printed blanks to register each day’ s work, indicating 
names and number of villages visited. 

Thirdly, by the continued application of this method the 
villages in the vicinity of the different chapels will have their 
own chapels and churches, and the chief function of the chapel 
at the market centre will cease to exist. Every mission and, if 
possible, every station should set apart one or two of its ablest 
men for special evangelistic work at the different centres, in 
co-operation with the preacher in charge. Such meetings 
should be continued for days, and also in the evenings, and 
should be well advertised. The presence of two or more of the 
ablest men will draw hearers, and villages will be influenced 
be hearing the old truths presented in an attractive and con- 
vincing manner. 

I do not know of any other plan by which villages can be 
reached so effectively. An ideal plan would be for every 
Christian to be a transmitter of good tidings, and go into these 
villages at his or her own cost, while the missionary is editing 
his newspaper or teaching school, but these ideal plans are too 
often delusive and impracticable. _ 

The president of Yale is a great administrator, and says in 
reference to plans: ‘‘Get a man with a plan and the more you 
give to him the better the results, but a man without a plan 
is as bad as a plan without a man, and the more money you 
give to him the more he wastes.’’ 

Dr. Ross tells that he went to Manchuria in 1872, and 
there were only two or three Christians in the province. After 
a few years some converts were made, and a few men of ordinary 
scholarship and sound piety were engaged as evangelists. The 
practice of village visitation soon began, the work was extended 
and carried on by evangelists, until practically every village in 
the province was visited. Dr. Ross says idolatry isdead. Persist: 
ent village visitation killed it. More than 30,000 men, women, 
and children have been baptized, and hundreds of thousands have 
an interest in Christianity. Those results would not have beet 
attained, had not definite plans, under wise and persisteut 
leadership, been thoroughly carried out. Twenty-five years ago 
we should not have been able to carry out this plan over a wide 
area, as the men were not available, and prejudice in this 
province was very strong against us, owing to a century’s contact 
with foreigners, and to unpleasant relations growing out of that 
contact. But that prejudice has largely disappeared. Ou! 
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available force of workers has increased ten-fold, and steamboats 
and railroads are supplying admirable facilities for reaching 
localities once difficult of access. The most difficult thing about 
anything is the beginning. From this time forth let it be 
definitely understood that graduates from our seminaries will 
not be employed to settle down in well-equipped chapels to talk 
with such people as may choose to come in. They should be 
appointed with the understanding that their chief work will be 
village visitation in company with other helpers, and with as 
many volunteers as may be willing to go with them. Care 
must be taken lest village visitatiou become as perfunctory as 
chapel preaching may become. This can be avoided by 
frequent exchange of preachers, under best leaders. Chapels 
should be divided into groups, and each group should have quar- 
terly meetings for inspirational purposes, and for comparisons 
as to best methods of carrying out plans. Plans may be excel- 
lent and methods faulty. Method is a series of acts designed 
to secure an end. Experience is necessary to prove the value 
of methods. Frequent meetings will be mutally beneficial, and 
should be encouraged even at sacrifice of some trouble and cost. 
Given a few earnest Christians in each village, and ultimately 
that village will have its own chapel. Already hundreds of 
villages have some converts, and how rapidly the number of 
such villages shall increase will depend on the vigilance, dili- 
gence, and faithfulness with which we attempt to put into 
practical operation the plans above outlined. 

In conclusion, it seems superfluous to add—what we are 
sure all realize—the need of persistent, continuous prayer in 
connection with all our work, without which our strenuous 
efforts will not be crowned with sites ie success, 


The ilies: Status of Protestant Missions 


In Tientsin 
R. M. HERSEY 


N this review missions will be referred to only as the 
agencies which have started our churches and other 
Christian activities. 


THE CHURCHES. 


There are seven churches in Tientsin. (1) The Hsiku 
Church was established by the American Board Mission, in 
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September of 1860, by Dr. Blodgett. (2) The East Wall Street 
Church under the United Methodist Mission came to Tientsjy 
- in 1861, the Rev. William Hall and J. Innocent being the firg 
missionaries. (3) The Taku Road Church and (4) Kulouhsi 
Church are the fruit of the London Mission. Dr. J. Edkins, 
who came in 1861, was the first missionary of this mission, 
Rev. Jonathan Lees came in 1863. The Methodist Episcopal 
Mission has founded two churches, (5) Wesley Church and (6) 
West Gate Church. Dr. G. R. Davis, who is still with us, was _ 
the pioneer, arriving in 1872. (7) The Chinese Christian 
Church was established in 1912 by a group of earnest Chinese 
workers, among whom Mr. Chang Po Ling was a moving 
spirit. The American Board Mission has generously loaned 
its buildings to this church during these early years. _ 

Recent reports show that there are 1,464 members enrolled 
in these churches. Of these, 57.5 per cent are men, 23.8 per 
cent women, and 18.7 per cent children. We may be tempted 
to be discouraged when we recall that it has taken fifty-seven 
years to bring our churches to their present numerical strength, 
but it is reassuring to discover that 234—15.8 per cent of the 
whole number—were received into membership during the year 
1916, and that 263—equal to 17 per cent of our membership— 
were enrolled as enquirers during last year. We can no longer 
say that Tientsin is a difficult mission field. The people have 
a new attitude toward Christianity and the church. There isa 
growing sense of the need of religion, as those who took part 
in the recent week of evangelism can testify. If our churches 
continue their growth at this rate, numbers will be doubled in 
about six years. This prospect kindles a new hope and at the 
same time brings home a deeper sense of our responsibility. 
A study of the seating capacity shows that we can now accom: 
modate nearly three thousand, while our Sunday morning 
service’s average attendance is a trifle over one thousand. Some 
of our churches are overcrowded on special occasions, while 
others will have ample room for years to come. | 

The most significant and encouraging fact in the present 
situation is found in the increasing consciousness that the day 
of the independent church has arrived. The growth of the 
Chinese Christian Church has been remarkable. The ever 
increasing interest will soon make it necessary to have a more 
spacious church. Members and friends have already contribut- 
ed some $9,000 toward the purchase of the present property, 
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and the erection of a new church. The American Board 
Mission in a Christian spirit is offering the premises at a 
nominal rate. Here we have reached the indigenous stage. 
With a deep sense of their responsibility the leaders have faced 
the task of building up the Church of the living God in China. 
The same spirit of independence is growing apace in the other 
churches. For years Wesley Church has been on an independ- 
ent basis. The Hsiku Church has, during the past five years, 
gained 100 per cent in proportion of total expenses and 400 

r cent in actual amount of money raised annually. The East 
Wall Street Church has gained in self-support during the past 
three years, at the rate of 25, 23, and 4o per cent each respec- 
tive year. The West Gate Church shows a gain of 50 per cent 
during five years. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. __ 
Considerable emphasis is being laid upon Christian educa- 


F tion in Tientsiv. Foremost among our institutions is the 


Tientsin Anglo-Chinese College founded by Dr. Lavington 
Hart in 1902. ‘This College, under the control of the London 
Mission, is unique in that it is not related to any other system 
of mission education, but is complete in itself. There are three 
departments, namely, preparatory, middle school,-and college. 
There is an enrollment of about four hundred students and a 
faculty of six foreign professors, and thirteen Chinese professors 
and instructors. The annual tuition ranges from $40.00 to 
$45.00. The equipment includes lecture rooms, dormitories, 
a museum, a college chapel, and an auditorium. The 
students come from the general community, and are largely 
non-Christian when they enter. It is significant to note that 
while there are ten per cent of the whole student body Christian, 
only four per cent are found in the preparatory depart- 


. _ ment, while the number rises in the middle school to fifteen per 


cent, and in the college to forty-two per cent. The number 
of students naturally decreases in the higher grades, while in 
_ this case the increase of Christians rises rapidly among those 
_ who remain. When the Peking Union University is opened, 
the liberal-arts students will probably take their college course 
in that institution. 

The Tientsin Intermediate School is a Methodist school 
fF of higher primary and middle-school grade. The school 
/ prepares for Peking University. Forty-three per cent of the 
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students are Christians, and twenty per cent come from the 
primary schools of the Methodist Mission. The school has , 
Christian Association which is directing the service an 
religious activities of the school. Recently a gift of $10,000 
gold has been received which will be used, in addition to the fund 
to be raised locally, for erection of another dormitory building. 

The Keene School for girls, under the leadership of Miss 
Cushman, has a splendid equipment. The new buildings have 
been made possible by the sale of the mission property on 
Taku Road. There are one hundred and two students, coming 
from some of the best homes in the city. The course of study 
prepares for the Union Women’s College in Peking. The 
Christian work of the school is promoted by the students’ 
Christian Association. 

The American Board Mission conducts both a boys’ and a 
girls’ ‘school. ‘The Chiu Chen School for boys has an enroll- 
ment of eighty-five. The courses provide for four years 
primary and three years intermediate training, preparatory to 
the North China Union College at Tungchow. The aim is to 
make it possible for boys of limited means to secure an educa- 
tion. The total expense for the year, including food and room, - 
is only a little over sixty dollars. There are forty pupils in 
the girls’ school of primary grade, and nineteen pages | in the 
school of intermediate grade. | 

The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions are also undertaking educational work. About 150 are 
enrolled in the classes of the Young Women’s Association. 
Classes have been conducted in English and Chinese, cooking, 
physical work, piano, singing, steuncilling, etc. Educational 
lectures have also been a feature. 

The Men’s Association has a day school of 115 students. 
The curriculum includes a commercial course, as well as a 
general course of middle-school grade. A night school of two 
hundred students is also conducted. In this school commercial 
and English studies are emphasized. The religious and social 
activities of the school are promoted 7: the boys’ division of 
the Association. 

In addition to the educational institutions mentioned there 
are a number of primary day schools. The Methodist Mission 
has five boys’ and six girls’ schools; the London Mission has 
two boys’ and one girls’ school. Nearly all of the other mis- 
sions and churches conduct one or more of these day schools. 
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MEDICAL WORK. 


_ The London Mission Hospital was founded in 1880 by Dr. 
John Kenneth Mackensie, whose great work is still much 
appreciated by the Chinese people. At present Dr. Peake is in 
charge, assisted by Dr. Lei, five assistants of two or more years’ 
training, ang six other assistants. The hospital has a capacity 
of forty beds. ‘The average daily attendance at the clinic is 
about eighty. Considerable support is secured from local 
‘business men. Medical service is rendered to the local hongs, 
the Peking-Moukden Railway employees, as well as to the 
general community. Evangelistic work is conducted each 
morning before clinic. All of the religious activities of the 
hospital are promoted in close co-operation with the Taku 


4 ~ Road Church. Much credit is due to the workers of this 


hospital, when we consider the inconvenient and incomplete 
equipment with which they have to work. 

The Isabella Fisher Hospital for women is our only modern 
mission hospital. It has a capacity of fifty beds, and the equip- 
ment is up-to-date in every regard. The staff consists of two. 
foreign doctors, Dr. Miller and Dr. Martin, two foreign nurses, 
Miss Gregg and Miss Sauer, and eleven helpers who are 
taking a three years’ training course. There is also a Bible- 
woman, who devotes her time to evangelistic effort. The 
daily clinic averages forty. The China Medical Board has 
recently made a gift of $1,500 gold to equip a laboratory. 
The work of the hospital is being increasingly appreciated by 
all classes. | 

Dr. Leonora Howard King, with her somewhat limited 
equipment, is continuing her service of healing and love. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ations are organized and controlled by members of the Christian 
Church and are self-supporting in the conduct of their current 
work. They might be styled the arms of the church, reaching 
out, undertaking special lines of service to young men and 
young women. Although working for the educated their final 
aim is not confined to this class but rather to the enlistment 
and training of any with large capacity for service to humanity. 
_ The first secretary of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
ou was Miss Saxelby, who started the Association with 
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twenty-six members in 1913. The present membership is ove, 
400. The work of the Association is growing most encourag. 
ingly, and is reaching an increasing number of young womezy, 
There is a staff of three foreign and three Chinese secretaries, 
The Young Men’s Christian Association was started ip 
1895 by Mr. D. Willard Lyon. The work is organized in three 
divisions—men, students, and boys. Religious, educational, 
and social activities are promoted by regular and special com. 
mittees, made up of members and assisted by secretaries. The 
membership is over 1,400. The budget for the current year js 


$43, 788. 00. 


OUR FELT NEEDS. 


The saddest fact we have to face in our study is that we 
are ill-prepared to meet our present opportunities. The time 
seems ripe for city-wide evangelism. If our leaders and the 
rank and file of our churches were prepared, we could win and 
lead into the churches large numbers of the open-minded 
non-Christians of this city. Our experience has proved our 
weakness. We may as well frankly admit that we are unpre- 
pared. An emergency is upon us, and we are unready. 

Confucianism is rejected as a religion. Parliament has 
included a religious liberty clause in drafting the constitution. 
Buddhism and Taoism are without saving power, and Moham- 
medanism is seeking its own. The children of this generation 
are beginning to look upon the religion of their parents as 
superstition. Thinking non-Christians are admitting that China 
needs religion. We are on the threshold of a social and 
industrial revolution. The sanctions which have controlled 
the society of the past as by rods of steel are now being broken 
asunder. The young are turning from the old to the new. 
Nearly all classes are open and willing to hear the Gospel 
Message. 

The present situation constitutes a challenge. Such days 
as these may soon pass and, unless we heroically face the facts 
of our day and generation and act in accordance, history wil 
record our failure. We may well consider the audacity of plas 
and organization now being enacted in this world war. Ou 
faith in Jesus Christ and His Church, together with the 
hope of the Kingdom of God, constitutes a sanction before 
which national sovereignty. sinks into the realm of humal 
selfishness. | | 
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THE PLACE OF A PROGRAMME. 


In the accomplishment of our difficult task progress will 
be more rapid and success more certain, we believe, if we can 
unite upon a fixed program. This would not necessarily 
mean that we should increase our union efforts so much as that 
we have definiteness of action based upon facts and upon 
experience of the past. Through our present union committee 
we should stand with a united front, so that our testimony will 
have the effectiveness of the gospel we profess. There will be 
- encouragement to know that others are similarly engaged, and 

there will not be the danger of narrowness of vision, which is 
often the peril of the isolated worker. A program will help 
us to better strategy in the use of the available forces. It 
should also bring entiiusiasm and inspiration, stimulating us all 
to higher attainments. 


INTENSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES. 


We all have a growing conviction that the intensive, 
internal development of our individual churches is one of our 
first steps toward preparedness. Numerical growth does not 
always bring spiritual development. The recruits as well as 
— the older members need training. If our churches are to 
5 become indigenous, there is a place for more instruction in 
© Christian doctrine, church history, as well as in the Bible itself. 
The meaning of Christian discipleship needs stressing, and the 
development of an intelligent interest in evangelistic effort is 
urgent. Our members should be led to a truer understanding 
of the nature and significance of prayer, as well as the need of 
personal evangelism. This emphasizes the need of consecrated, 
able leadership. | 


TRAINING OF LEADERS. 


The longer we live in China the deeper are our sympathies 
for the pastors of our churches. These men are faithfully 
serving in the face of great difficulties, and they need our 
co-operation and help. Perhaps no less are the needs of the 
able young men and women in practically all of our churches, 
who are willing to devote their time and energy to the church, 
when shown the way. Potential leaders are in our midst and 
we have failed to discover them, and give them the inspiration 
and outlook they require for their growth. I would seriously 
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raise the question if the time has not come when we should 
hold an annual union training conference with inspirational] 
and instructional features where our church leaders will haye 
the opportunity of frankly discussing their problems and better 
perfecting their plans. The individual church conference can 
not well take the place of such a gathering for we all feel the 
need of occasionally getting away from our own little task long — 
enough to get the other man’s point of view, and consider our 
work from a different angle. It also has been suggested that — 
our pastors themselves have frequent meetings for mutual 


helpfulness. 
DEVELOPMENT OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


A part of the intensive program in our churches will be 
the further development of our Sunday schools. Practically 
all of our Sunday schools are using the International lessons, 
and the reports show marked progress in some churches. The 
Hsiku Church stands far in the lead, with two schools having a 
total enrollment of 325. The Chinese Christian Church with 
its rapidly expanding membership here shows a weakness. It 
has the largest membership, and one of the smallest Sunday 
schools. Fortunately its leaders are fully aware of this urgent 


situation. 
THE WIDER USE OF OUR CHURCHES. 


Reports show that there are sixteen regular services held 
in our seven churches on Sundays, an average of almost exactly 
three hours’ use of each church. These services include, in 
most cases, one sermon to the membership and a Sunday- 
school service. Fourteen other regular services are reported 
for the remainder of the week averaging four hours’ use for the 
six days for each church. This problem should be carefully 
studied by the church leaders. The wider use of our churches 
for religious services, as well as for a social center for our 
congregations can be made to contribute to the spiritual life of 
our members as well as to the uplift of the community. 


OCCUPATION OF THE FIELD. 
A glance at the map of Tientsin shows that four of the 


seven churches are within the old walled city ; two are in the 


French Concession and one at Hsiku. A closer study reveals 
the fact that we sorely need preaching centers and churches in 
the large unoccupied areas, The most notable of these is the 
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Hopei district which is the best residential section outside of | 
the foreign concessions. It has been suggested that a union 
chapel be opened here in the near future. Already the leaders 
_ of three of our churches have commented favorably upon this 

project. The advantages of having as many as possible of our 
churches unite in the proposed enterprise might be mentioned. 
It would place before the churches thus uniting a definite piece 
of missionary work, near enough at hand where results could 
be seen. ‘There is a large student population in the district, 
who are now too far away from our churches to attend 
regularly. There would be a good prospect that such a center 
would rapidly develop into a second Chinese Christian Church. 
There would be a distinct advantage in not having such a 
church started by a foreign mission board at this period. 
With the united effort of Christians now living in that part of 
the city, as a nucleus, the prospect is good that a strong 
church could soon be established. This project might well be 
placed in the suggested program for next year. 


SOCIAL APPLICATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


We are feeling the need of a wider application of the 
Christian spirit. Our church members need to learn that true 
spirituality has to do with all of our relationships. The Church 
needs to become the living representative of Jesus Christ in 
society. We need. to teach our inquirers about the social 
Christian life with as much care as we teach them about their 
individual relation to God. We should seek to create a Christian 
social consciousness. No one can doubt that Christianity is 
responsible for the inception of modern democracy, and surely 
it is needed for its operation. We must not fail to inaugurate 
simple lines of service for our young people, the doing of which 
will help prepare them for larger tasks. Every church leader 
should seek to point the way for social betterment. We stand 
at the beginning of a new industrial age. Perhaps such help 
as some might render in the Christian spirit would give new 
movements a right direction in their development, and save 
future generations untold suffering. Charity, penology, and 
other forms of social welfare need to be Christianized. 


LACK OF CHRISTIAN HOMES. 


__ The disproportionate number of men, women, and children 
in the churches brings forcefully to our attention the need of 
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our giving more thought and time to the development of the 
Christian family. We must endeavor to save by families. The 
number of Christian families in most of our churches is alarming- 
ly small. One church reports that there are only two or three 
families. The same church states that most of its members 
are sole representatives of families, there being not over ten 
homes with more than two from a family. Another church 
has thirty-two Christian families and one hundred and eighty- 
two families having one or two of their number in the church, 
In reply to a question regarding the number of homes in which 
daily family prayers are conducted, the answers ran thus: 
scarcely any ; perhaps ten ; not known; there are several ;—all 
indicating that this practice has not been widely promoted. : 
It is not necessary for us to dwell at length upon the vital 
importance of the Christian home in this period of social 
revolution. We all know that the family is the primary social 
unit. We are aware of the great strength of the Chinese family 
of the past and that its age-long sanctions are beginning to 
crumble. The whole structure seems doomed before the 
irresistible forces of our modern civilization. The Christian 
Church will find no more vital task than stressing its energies 
upon laying foundations for a new family structure. We should 
study the old system so that we may encourage the retention of 
that which is good. We must magnify the Christian home. 
We need more Bible reading and prayer in the home. We need 
suitable literature, more lectures for fathers and for mothers, | 
and domestic science in our girls’ schools. We should encourage 
our members to attend church by families. We of the West 
need to make wider use of our homes in demonstrating what 
the Christian home should be. This is a place where the wife 
who may not be able to assume regular duties in connection 
with the mission or church can wield an influence second to 
none. ‘* Salvation by families’? should become our watchword. 


MEDICAL NEEDS. 


Tientsin is strikingly deficient in hospital equipment. We 
do not have a single modern hospital worthy of a city of this 
size. ‘The Women’s Hospital of the Methodist Women’s Board 
is modern and meets their needs excellently, yet Dr. Miller 
tells me that they would be glad to make it the isolation section 
of a larger equipment. We have two medical schools, the Army 
Medical and the Navy Medical Colleges, both having hospitals 
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and dispensary facilities, but neither would claim to be modern. 
The Japanese have two hospitals of moderate dimensions and 
some smaller ones. The Catholics also do some medical work 
and a uew hospital is now being constructed in the Italian 
Concession. 

‘The London Mission hopes later to build a hospital that 
will meet a real need in the concessions but not in the Chinese 
city. There is a growiug conviction that we should have a 
large union mission hospital with a staff of sufficient size to 
include specialists in medicine and surgery. For some time a 
committee has been working on this problem but nothing 
definite has yet been decided. The experience of this committee 
leads to the conclusion that this enterprise should be a Christian 
undertaking, that it should be promoted by a group of Christian 
meu. The source from which funds might be obtained would 
_ be mission boards, the local community and the China Medical 
Board which has shown itself ready to help worthy hospital 
projects. Let us hope that those who are most vitally concerned 
in this matter may have good success in any future action 


taken. 
INCREASE OF OUR WORKING STAFF. 


The question should also be raised as to the needed in- 
crease in our working staff. No one would question but it is 
advisable to add more Chinese leaders. When we think of a 
city of 700,000 to 1,000,000 souls having but six Protestant 
pastors, only three of whom are ordained, we can at once see 
that the situation is serious. There isa feeling in some quarters 
that we should immediately add assistant pastors, and more 
Bible-women. This question is closely related to the whole 
problem of training leaders to which we have referred. Weare 
rapidly approaching the time when our churches will be able 
_ to carry increased financial burdens, which will be necessary, if 

they are to secure high-grade pastors. First-class men will 
perhaps be as easily supported as third-class men. Our foreign 
staff of evangelistic workers is very small. It may be that this 
lack will be made up by dependiug more upon our Chinese 
leaders. 

‘When we think of a man like Mr. Chandler, who is general 
Manager, evangelist, financial secretary, city worker, and 
secretary of our inter-church committee, we need no further 
argument for help to relieve him and other men who are 
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similarly situated. We need more men, but we should have 
men of the right type. In pioneering, the duties of the mission- 
ary are easily defined, but at this time, when we are hoping to 
be succeeded by our Chinese brethren, the position of the new 
comer is not so easily determined. He will succeed, if he has 
a humble spirit, and a love for men. If we can secure men 
with capacity for co-operation and self-sacrifice, there will be 
ample place for him in any of our churches. 


The Status of Women in China 
ERNEST FABER 


NE of the burning questions in our Christian countries is 
that in regard to women. Their wants, their woes, 
their work and their wishes, their wrongs and their 
rights are occupying the thoughts of many distinguished 

writers. There can be no doubt that a number of women are 
suffering in Christian lands in a way that is unknown among 
Mohammedan and among heathen nations. There are hundreds 
of thousands of women who have to earn their own living, 
many of them wasting life and soul, gathering the scantiest 
subsistence and surrounded by the most overpowering and 
insidious temptations. Can Christianity be blamed for such 
a state of things? Not at all! For many modern develop- 
ments are in open contradiction to the clear statements of 
divine truth. Christianity has elevated women to perfect 
equality with men before God and before moral law among 
men. But there remains a social difference based on the laws 
of nature which is from God and is proclaimed in His word. 
Human happiness is dependent on obedience to God, which 
implies keeping within the boundaries ordained by him in 
accordance with the present conditions of human life. Every 
social evil, no matter of what kind it may be, has its root in 
sin. Whatever remedies may be tried, if sin is left, the evil 
will remain, probably in a changed form. As the real nature 
of sin is enmity to God, the only remedy which Christianity 
presents to sinful men is reconciliation with God through 
Jesus Christ. The will of God becomes our own by the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit. The will of God and the laws 
of our spiritual nature are identical. Both tend towards eternal 
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happiness. We can, however, not enter deeper into this 
question at present. 

| In dealing with the women of China another important 
question presents itself. How far are we justified to claim 
for revealed religion, especially for Christianity, the honor 
of having elevated women from their heathenish degradation 
toa position adequate to their destination ? Not that perfection 
has been reached already. The state of Christianity is still in 
its development. It has not yet appeared what we shall be, 
neither in men nor in women. Perfection of society depends 
altogether on our individual perfection. Where are the men 
or the women that can say they are what they ought to be? 
Though we have to keep in mind this imperfect state of 
Christian life, which is too often overlooked, we can see higher 
development and a still ‘higher aim among Christians than 
among heathen. We know from Revelation that the human 
destiny reaches beyond death and the grave into a glorious state 
of resurrection where the difference between male and female 
will disappear and all human beings be like the angels of God. 
The perfect state of human nature, and corresponding equality 
in the heavenly abodes, is then realized. 

Though woman has been treated in China not as badly as 
among savage tribes, but with a degree of respect, we shall 
soon discover the great difference between Chinese notions and 
Christian notions, between Chinese life and Christian life in 
regard to women. 

Three of the ancient Chinese Classics, venesaie as Holy 
Scriptures by the Chinese in ancient and modern times, contain 


each some interesting passages which are repeated by all 


_ modern Chinese writers dealing with females. As nowhere is 
found a contradiction to those sentences, nor any restriction in 
regard to their application, we have to take them as the 
unanimously accepted view which the Chinese entertain of 
female character and its virtues. 


THE CLASSICS. 


A. The /-king teaches, The celestial principle becomes 
the male, and the terrestrial principle the female. Chu-fu-tsz, 
the great commentator, remarks to this: It is most manifest 
that heaven and earth are one and ‘‘the same principle with 
father and mother. For this reason the ancient Chinese, 
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especially the Confucianists, laid much stress on a sharp 
distinction between men and women: AZ EB 

The practical bearing of this philosophical distinction we 
find already expressed in the classical Book of Odes, in an Ode 
probably written about 800 B.C. Mi. Odes 2. iv, 5; 8. 9. 

The bears and grisly bears 

Are the auspicious intimations of sous ; 

The cobras and (other) snakes 

Are the auspicious intimations of daughters. 


Sons shall be born to him :— 

They will be put to sleep on couches ; 
They will be clothed in robes ; 

They will have sceptres to play with ; 


Their cry will be loud. 
They will be (hereafter) resplendent with red knee-covers, 


The (future) king, the princes of the land. 


Daughters shall be born to him :— 
They will be put to sleep on the ground ; 
They will be clothed with wrappers ; 


They will have tiles to play with. 
It will be theirs neither to do wrong nor to do good. 
Only about the spirits and the food will they have to think. 


And to cause no sorrow to their parents. 

Li-ki xii, 59, says: After the birth of a child, ifa boy, a 
bow was placed on the left of the door ; and if a girl, a hand- 
kerchief on the right of it. After three days the child began 
to be carried about and the ceremony of archery was celebrated 


for a boy but not for a girl. 

B. Education. Li-ki xii, 74ff. When the child was able 
to take its own food, it was taught to use the right hand. 
When it was able to speak, a boy (was taught to) respond 
boldly and clearly ; a girl submissively and low. The boy was 
fitted with a girdle of leather, the girl with one of silk. , 

At six years, they were taught the numbers and the names 
of the cardinal points; at the age of seven boys and girls did 
not occupy the same mat nor eat together; at eight, when 
going out or coming in at a gate or door, and going to their 
mats to eat and drink, they were required to follow their 
elders; this is the beginning of teaching them yielding to 
others (or humility). At nine, they were taught how to 
number the days, 
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At ten (the boy) went to a master outside, and stayed with 
him (even) over night, he learned to read and calculate, he did 
not wear a jacket or trousers of silk; in his manners he followed 
his early lessons; morning and evening he learned the 
behaviour of a youth ; he would beg for his lessons and speak 
distinctly. At thirteen, he learned music and to repeat the 
odes and to dance the small civil and military mimics. He 
learned also archery and chariot-driving. | 

At twenty, he was capped, and first learned the different 
classes of ceremonies, and might wear furs and silk. He danced 
the great Hia mimic and attended sedulously to filial and fra- 
ternal duties. He might become very learned, but did not teach 
others ;—(his object being still) to receive and not to give out. 

At thirty, he married and began to attend to the business 
proper to a man. He extended his learning without confining 
it to particular subjects. He was deferential to his friends, 
having regard to the aims (which they displayed). At forty, 
he was first appointed to office; and according to the business 
of it brought out his plans and communicated his thoughts. If 
their principles agreed, he followed (his prince) submissively ; 
if it could not be done he resigned. 

At fifty, he was appointed a great officer, and laboured 
in the administration of his department. At seventy, he 
retired from his duties. | 
In all salutations of males, the upper place was given to 
the left hand. 

_ A girl at the age of ten ceased to go out (from the women’s 
apertenetitah Her governess taught her (the arts of) pleasing 
speech and manners, to be docile and obedient, to handle hemp 
and linen, to deal with the cocoons, to weave silks and form 
fillets, to learn (all) woman’s work, how to furnish garments, 
to watch the sacrifices, to supply the liquors and sauces, to 
fll the square and the round grain-vessels and the dishes of 
pickled fruit and meat and to assist in setting forth appurtenances 
for the ceremonies. 

At fifteen she (was engaged and) assumed the hair-pin ; 
at twenty she was married, or if there were occasion (for the 
delay, i.e., mourning for a parent), at twenty-three. If there 
were the betrothal rites, she became a wife; and, if she went 
without these, a concubine. 

In all salutations of females, the upper place was given to 
the right hand. 
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Women should serve their father- and mother-in-law as 
they served father and mother. At the first crowing of the 
cock they should wash their hands and rinse their mouths, — 
comb and wrap their hair, fix the hair-pin, tie the hair up and 
gird their dress. On the left (of the girdle) they will suspend 
napkin and handkerchief, knife and hone, the small stiletto 
and the metal speculum ; on the right side they will suspend 
a needle-box, thread, raw cotton kept in a pouch, a large 
stiletto, wooden fire frittors. They will fasten the ribbons, tie 
the strings of their shoes to go to the place of their parents and 
parents-in-law. Arrived there they ask with low breath and 
pleasant voice whether their (the parents’) clothes are too warm 
or too cold, whether they are suffering from illness or itching, 
and reverently caress and rub them. In going in or out they 
should go either before or behind and reverently help them. In 
going to wash themselves the young ones present the basin, 
the older ones bring water and beg them to wash themselves. 
Is washing finished, they hand over a towel, ask what they 
want more and reverently advance it in a pleasant manner 
to cheer them. Congee, wine, soup, beans, aud all sorts of 
grains are what they need ; (they also bring) dates, nuts, cakes, 
and honey to sweeten them, the saz and wz plants, and 
elm-seeds fresh and dried, and rice-water to smooth them and 
grease ointment to anoint them. They will retire after the 
parents and parents-in-law have tasted some. 

If the parents, or parents-in-law, wish to. sit down they 
(the sons and their wives) should take the mat and ask where 
to put it. The younger ones carry the couch to give a seat, 
the servants bring the leaning-bench, wrap up the under-mat 
and the inner matting, suspend the covers, sheath the pillow, 
roll up the (soft) matting, and cover it. | 

The parents and parents-in-law’s clothes, covers, inuer 
matting, mat, pillow and leaning-bench are not transferred; 
they (sons and their wives) venerate even their staff and shoes 
and do not dare to approach them; the plates (for grain) 
and (wine)-goblets and (water)-cups they do not dare to use 
except if there are remnants therein; of what (the parents) 
constantly have for eating and drinking they do not dare to 
partake except of that which is left over. 

While the parents are alive, sons and their wives take the 
leavings of their regular morning and evening meals. After 
the parents have eaten, they have a regular second table. 
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Male persons should not speak about the inner affairs 
(of the house), nor females about external things. Except at 
sacrifices and mourning rites, they will not hand vessels one to 
another. If they do so the female will receive them in a 
basket, if no basket is at hand they both get seated, lay the 
thing down and then take it up. Persons of the outer and 
inner apartments do not have a well in common ; they do not 
wash or bathe together, do not use the same sleeping mat, nor 
borrow things one from another; male and female do not have 
the same kind of garments. Talk of the inner (apartment) 
must not come out and from the outer apartment not enter in. 
If a male person enters the inner apartments he should not 
whistle nor point with the finger; going about at night he 
takes a torch; if he has no torch he remains. If a female 
person goes out she must cover her face. At night she goes 
with a torch ; if she has none she stops. Male persons go on 
the right side of the road, females on the left. 

Sons and their wives of filial piety and reverence do not 
oppose the command of the parents or pareuts-in-law nor act 
lazily. If they (the parents) give them to eat or drink what 
they do not like, they have to taste it and wait till they are 
allowed to remove it; if they (the parents) present clothes to 
them which they do not want, they will put them on and wait 
in patience. If the parents get other persons to do their duties, 
though they (children and women) do not like it, they give 
the work to them and allow them (to go on with “ and return 

it afterward. 

If sons and their wives have toilsome wort though they 
are much beloved (the father or husband) will let them proceed 
therewith, and rather allow them rest now and then. 

When children and women are not filial or reverent, no 
violent aversion (is becoming). If they cannot be taught they 
may be scorned at, if they are unchanged by scorn the child 
is expelled, the woman divorced, even without any public 
formalities. 

If a son have two concubines, the parents loving one of 
them and the son the other, regarding dress, food, and duties 
he should not dare to regard her (differently) who is beloved 
by the parents ; nor will he neglect her after his parents’ death. 

If the son thinks his wife extremely proper but the parents 
are displeased with her, he has to divorce her. If the son 
thinks his wife improper but the parents say, ‘‘ She is of good 
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service to us, my son, perform the custom between husband and 
wife,*’ he will not neglect her all his life long. | 

If the father-in-law is dead, the mother-in-law being old, 
the lady of the house will ask hee about everything that she 
sacrifices, and about guests; the secondary wives will ask the 
lady of the house (first wife). The parents-in-law do not allow 
the first wife to be idle or to be a friend with any of the secon- 
dary wives who behave improperly. If father or mother-in-law 
employ a secondary wife she does not dare to puff herself up 
against the first wife. She will not dare to walk, nor com- 
mand, nor sit on a level with the first. 

No wife, if not commanded to repair to her private apart- 
ment, will dare to retire from waiting on her parents-in-law, 
If the wife should have any business, whether great or small. 
she must ask her parents-in-law. The son’s wife has no private 
property, no private domesticated animals, no private vessels, 
she does not dare privately to nanee, nor dare privately to give 
away anything. 

If somebody makes the. wife a present of food, garments, 
cloth, silk, girdle-ornaments, or fragrance, she receives it and 
offers it to the parents-in-law; if they accept it she rejoices as if 
receiving a new present. If the present is returned to her she 
declines it, if not allowed, she takes it, as if receiving another 
gift. She stores it up to attend to their wants. If the wife 
wants to give of it to her own cousins she must ask leave to do 
so. If granted, she may then give to them. 

Males and females will not use the same stand for slashes 
(the wife) will not dare to hang anything upon the stand of her 
husband, nor to put anything in his boxes or drawers, nor will 
they dare to bathe at the same place. If the husband is absent 
she puts his pillow into a box, rolls up his mattings, packs all 
his utensils and puts them away. The younger serve the older, 
the lower serve the nobler in the same way. | 

The rules of propriety between husband and wife have 


force only to their 7oth year. 


REMARKS, 


We find in this teaching of the Chinese Classics about 


women that they are: 
(1) As different in nature from man as Earth is “from 


Heaven. 
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(2) Dualism, not only in bodily form, but in the very 
essence of nature, is indicated here and proclaimed by all 
Chinese moralists of all times and all creeds. The male belongs 
to yang, the female to 

(3) Though women are regarded as human beings, they 
are of a lower state than men and can never attain to full 
equality with men. 

(4) As death and all evils have their origin according to 
Chinese philosophy, in the yz principle, and life and prosperity 
come from the subjection of it under the control of the yang, it 
is regarded as a law of nature to keep women completely under 
the power of men and not allow them any will of their own. 

(5) Female education thus aims at perfect submission, not 
at development and cultivation of the mind. 

(6) Women cannot have any happiness of their own; they 

have to live and work for men. % 
(7) Only as the mother of a son, and especially of the con- 
tinuator of the direct line of a family, can a woman escape from 
her degradation, and become to a degree equal to her husband, 
but then only in household affairs, especially of the female de- 
partment and in the ancestral hall. 

(8) Woman is bound to the same laws of existence even 
in the other world. She belongs to the same husband and is 
dependent for her happiness on the sacrifices offered by her 
descendants. | 


CHINESE LAWS IN REGARD TO WOMEN. 


THE second department of Chinese law, Fa, ‘‘ domestic 
affairs,’? includes the laws respecting service, landed property, 
marriage, public granaries, revenue, debts, and so forth. 

Except in cases of adultery and capital crimes which require 
detention and imprisonment, women are liberated on a sort of 
bail, and committed to the care of their husbands, parents, or 
respectable neighbours; for women or wives are in the same 
predicament as inferiors and children; their superiors are re- 
sponsible for them. Ifa woman commits a crime which requires 
decapitation and public exposure of the criminal’s head, the 
last part of the sentence is in her case to be dispensed with. 

It was in former times the practice that any marriage 
contract was reported to the magistrate. Without this form the 
alliance was deemed a clandestine agreement. That form is 
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now abolished, and a written agreement drawn out by the go- 
between is reckoned sufficient in form, and the acceptance of 
presents is equally binding. Thus go-betweens are considered 
indispensable to the most important business in life, they are 
recognized before the law and their signature is regarded as 
binding on the parties. That such go-betweens should never- 
theless be regarded as a disreputable class of people appears 
inexplicable to us. 

The power of controlling or directing a marriage rests first 
with the grand-parents, next with the parents; 1n case of their 
death it rests with the nearest kindred, or with the mother alone, 

All who being of the same surname intermarry, shall 
receive sixty blows and be separated. Sons and daughters of a 
former husband are not allowed to marry the sons or daughters 
of a later husband. Reputable and disreputable classes of 
society are prohibited from intermarriage. ‘This applies also 
to marriage between Chinese and the aboriginal tribes. 

When marriages are contracted contrary to law, the crime 
shall be charged on the relation who has the control, and on the 
go-between. 

He who marries a woman, wife or daughter, who has run . 
away, is chargeable with the crime laid against her. 

Mandarins are forbidden to marry the widows or daughters 
of the people under their government. Any officer of govern- 
ment, or his son or grandson, who by law inherits his rank, 
who should marry a singing-girl, either as wife or concubine, 
receives sixty blows, and the parties are separated. 

All priests, Buddhist and Taoist, who marry wives or cou- 
cubines, shall receive eighty blows, and be expelled from the 
priesthood. If priests get married through deceit, the crime ts 
considered two degrees greater than fornication or adultery be- 
tween common persons. | 

It is illegal for those in mourning to marry during the 
appointed period (of 27 months). The penalty is one hundred 
blows. And it is contrary to law to matry whilst a parent is 
imprisoned (for a capital offence, or hee transportation). The 
penalty is eighty blows. 

When men commit crimes for which their wives and 
daughters are forfeited to government, they become the officers’ 
slave-women 

A man who makes his wife take the place of a concubine 
shall be punished with one hundred blows. He who, whilst 
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his wife is alive, puts a concubine in her place shall receive 
ninety blows, and both parties be again put into their proper 
rank. If he who has a wife marries another, he shall receive 
ninety blows, and the last wife be separated from him. 

All who falsely call their wives and concubines sisters, and 
marry them to other men, shall receive eighty blows. 

_ In every case when a man shall allow his wife or concubine 
to have illicit intercourse with another, each of the three parties 
shall receive ninety blows. When a husband or father forces a 
wife, concubine, or adopted daughter to yield their persons to 
another man, he receives a hundred, and the last-mentioned 
eighty, blows. If, to evade the law, a man buy a divorce from 
another, and, with the consent of all parties, marries the wife 
divorced, each party is to be punished with a hundred blows, 
the wife compelled to separate from both, and their property 
confiscated. For, though all parties act voluntarily, their con- 
duct tends to ruin the public morals, and their individual con- 
sent does not extenuate the offence against society. 

Violence offered to the person of a boy belonging to rep- 
utable parents, or under 12 years of age, is a capital crime. . 

The punishment for rape is strangulation; for attempted 
rape a hundred blows and transportation to a distance of 3,000 Zz. 
The violation of a girl of twelve years of age or under (although 
with her consent) is the same as rape, and punished with death. 
Chinese moralists say, he who defiles a widow or virgin com- 
mits a crime as great as murder. 

Wives who beat their husbands shall receive one hundred 
blows (#<); and, if the husband wish to separate from her, he 
shall be permitted to do so. If the husband receive any severe 
aud permanent hurt, in consequence of his wife’s beating him, 
she is to be strangled. If the husband, on the other hand, beat 
the wife, but does not break her limbs, or maim her, the law 
shall not take any notice of it. ‘ 

_ He who from poverty sells his wife should not be heavily 
punished; let the woman revert to the last husband (i.e., to the 
man she was sold to). 


REMARKS. 


We easily discover one good feature in these laws quoted 
from the Chinese Criminal Code, i.e., that matrimony is regarded 
as a sacred institutzon, which is well defended. Though 
divorce is possible, the reasons which allow it being too well- 
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known to need enumeration here, still matrimony is an instity- 
tion which is strictly guarded against corruption in China. 

Only one wife for a time is allowed by law, but the ir. 
stitution of concubinage, i.e., the husband’s living with a 
number of women along with the wife, is recognized by lay, 
Thus we at once see the great gulf between the idea of Christian 
matrimony and that of Chinese. The Christian is based on 
personal affection, and becomes a union of souls ; the Chinese 
betrays throughout a mere business character. Concubines are 
not equals to the wife in China ; they are subject to the wife, 
who has power over them without any legal restriction. The 
wife is, however, under the power of her mother-in-law, whose 
authority is almost absolute, as we have seen from the Zz-£7. 

According to Chinese law the husband may commit adul- 
tery, but in the case of the wife it is a capital crime. A hus- 
band may divorce his wife for several reasons; but the wife can 
under no circumstances ask for a divorce from her husband. A 
wife is punished for beating her husband; but not a husband for 
such a treatment of his wife, except he breaks her bones. A 
husband would not suffer death by law for the most cruel treat- 
ment of his wife, as she will for any trifling injury done to him. 
That all females of a family are forfeited to the government, 
and have to live in slavery, for crimes of the head of the family, 
wherein they have no participation whatever, is still a feature 
of barbarity in China inexcusable even from their own standard 
of moral teaching. i 


POPULAR RELIGIOUS LITERATURE OF THE CHINESE. 


We have now examined the Chinese Classics and the prin- 
cipal paragraphs of Chinese Criminal Law in regard to women. 
It will be of interest to enter also a little into Chinese popular 
religion and its literature. Of special value in many respects — 
are those works that deal with the scales of merits and demerits, 
from which a few extracts are quoted in Dr. Morrison’s Dictior- 
ary. I have in my possession a new and elegant edition of 
in ten large volumes. Every possible commission 
or omission in life under Chinese circumstance is enumerated, | 
and one to several hundred, or even a thousand, marks of merit 
(3), or demerit (,) are ascribed toeach. Such a work presents 
a true picture of Chinese daily life and also of popular Chinese 
moral and religious ideas. It should be read by every preacher 
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of the Gospel. Another smaller work of this kind i is the Al +i 

For a wife to be dutiful and obedient to her husband’s 
father and mother, and respectfully serve her husband is rated 
at one degree of merit for every day she so behaves. 

If she can persuade her husband to correct any error or 
vice—one merit for each case. 

For every day. she waits on her husband or his parents in 
their sickness—one merit. If she sells her toilet to assist them— 
one merit. | 

When her parents in-law treat her with violence and anger, 
and she suffers it without an angry look or a resentful word— 
three merits each time. The same if her husband be a coarse 
and violent man, and she is able to yield and manage things 
well. If husband and wife assist each other in virtue, and bear 
their lot when it is hard, the husband desiring no ill-gotten 
gain, and the wife not refusing to draw water and pound rice— 
for each day one merit. 

If the husband desire to retain a reputable friend to dinner, 
and the wife will not provide the food and lay the table—three 
demerits. 

For every word she utters to impede her husband in what 
is virtuous, or to excite him to what is vicious—one demerit. 

If she loves wine to drunkenness—three demerits each 
time ; for playing at cards with anybody—five demerits. A 
want of cleanliness, and going to see sights—from three to ten 
demerits. She who never goes to a temple to burn incense—a 


hundred merits for a life-time. She who never looked at a. 


_ theatrical play—two hundred merits. 

For a poor woman to be satisfied with her lot, instead of 
complaining to her husband—fifty merits a year. 

For a man to be ruled by his wife, for every day one 
demerit. 

Suffering his wife to go out of the house, burn incense in 
temples and have intercourse with nuns—one demerit each time. 

A wife who dislikes her husband on account of his ugly 
face has demerits one thousand. 

If a wife takes the child of another woman and palms it off 
as her own or if she exchanges in this way a girl for a boy— 
her demerit is one thousand. 

If she drowns children born by wives of slaves—300 
demerits. 
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For ill-treatment of the children of women of. the harem— 
30 demerits. 

For using paper with writing (or print) on it to wrap up 
needles or thread—ten demerits. 

For not living in peace with her mstihiiieen, each time 
one demerit. | 

Such passages could be multiplied, but the few given are 
sufficient for our purpose. We have to admit that Chinese 
sentiment in regard to women is almost the same now as two 
and three thousand years ago. No development to nobler ideas 
is perceptible as is the case in Christian countries. This again is 
a proof that Chinese religion and morals have retained, to a 
degree, the form of life that once existed in ancient times, but 
this life has become so feeble in the course of many centuries 
that no regeneration can be expected from it. A new life full 
of divine energy, as Christianity alone can communicate it, is 
needed to animate the dead bones. 

We acknowledge, however, a number of examples of 
excellent female virtue in China: another article, on ‘‘ The 
Famous Women of China,’’ will-give evidence of it; but 
exceptions prove the rule! Human nature is still powerful 
enough to show some of its fine qualities even amidst the most 
unhealthy environments. 


West China Union University 
J. L. STEWART 


EST China—that is Szechwan, Kweichow, Yunnan—has 
a population roughly estimated at eighty to one hundred 
millions, or approximately one-fourth of the vast, new 
republic. That, in the polity of missions and nations, 

such teeming millions should have at least one university, as 

a clearing-house for the world’s best thought and a fountair- 

head for investigation and instruction, would seem to be 

obvious to all. As for the founding of the ‘ina it is 
assuredly imperative. 
But to see the need, and dream the dream, is one thing. 

To secure the funds and faculties, adequate buildings, and broad 


preliminary foundations, is quite another. It was early felt 


that no single mission was equal to the task, so co-operation—s0 
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HART MEMORIAL, BUILDING (NOT YET FINISHED JULY, 1917. DORMITORY BEYOND). CANADIAN METHODIST COLLEGE, 


WREST CHINA UNION UNIVERSITY, CHENGTU, 


SZERCHWAN. 
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common in all our West China polity—was soon mooted. our- 
parlers began about 1904-5. Four mission boards—the Amer- 
ican Baptist, Canadian Methodist, English Friends, and Method- 
ist Episcopal—entered into union upon the project, and the 
first classes were opened in the spring of 1910. 

The half-dozen years of waiting were, however, far from 
being wasted. It was readily realized that for such an institu- 
tion foundations must be securely laid in whole systems of 
primary and secondary schools. This led to the formation of 
the West China Christian Educational Union, which includes 
not merely the four missions united in the University, but all 
the Protestant missions then in West China. The growth of 
this, so fundamental a side of the scheme, has quite surpassed 
our most sanguine expectations. Starting at first with volun- 
tary services from the spare time of occasioual individuals as 
secretary, it has been found that the duties were worthy of the 
undivided effort of one man. Consequently the Board of 
Governors of the University set aside Mr. E. W. Wallace, B. A., 
for this work in 1913, and now, in addition to a fair-sized office 
staff, a Chinese secretary is also found necessary. ‘There are 
at present over 1,000 primary and secondary schools in the 
union, and for these are provided courses of study, recom- 
mended texts, outlines of subjects, regular yearly examinations, 
instructions to teachers and superintendents, short term Normal 
courses, ete., etc. Thus, quite apart from the students who 
come to the University from government middle and other 
schools, the institution has a basis of supply ever increasingly 
numerous in youths well tested and trained in our own schools. 

The University began with offering courses in Arts and 
Science, which have developed into the following departments, 
viz, in Arts: History, Education, English, and Philosophy, 
with the department of Religion recently added; in Science : 
Biology, Chemistry, Physics, and Mathematics. A Faculty of 
Medicine was opened in 1914, and has proved very popular. 
Throughout its divisions, faculties, and departments, the Univer- 
sity follows as closely as possible the educational system as laid 
down by the Chinese Central Government at Peking. Naturally 
several departments such as agriculture, law, commerce, etc., © 
called for by the Government, have not yet been opened, and 
we also reserve to ourselves the emphasis to be given to sub- 
jects, but so far the plan has worked well, proving not only a 
practical system, but providing us with many opportunities of 
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co-operation, and the good will of leaders in various branches 


- of governmeut educational work. 


In addition to the regular university Junior and Senior 
Divisions, each with its three years’ courses, the University also 
controls or fosters certain subsidiary schools upon the university 


campus. These include a Middle, a Normal, a Bible, and a 


Missionary Training School; also a small practice school for 


‘Normal students known as the we Dewey ”» School, of Lower 


Primary grade. 
The total attendance for the past year, 1916-17, has been — 
as follows : 


Senior Division .. II Normal School 
Junior Division: _ Bible Training School 49 
Medicine Dewey Practice 
Special Students ... 2 | Total 409 


As to the Christian character of the institution (omitting 
the Dewey and Missionary Training Schools), the records show 
that of the remaining student body 248, or 70%, are Christian, 
that is, members of Christian churches, with a number of others 
enrolled as enquirers. In the University proper the proportion 
is increased to 80% while in the Senior Division all are 
Christian. 

For the teaching work of the institution, we have the 
services of eleven of a permanent staff, one of whom, the principal 
of the Middle School, is a Chinese. For the rest we must trust 
to part time by Chinese and foreign teachers. Among the most 
efficient of the former are our own student graduates, who are 
already doing excellent work, especially in the Middle and 
Normal Schools. Like similar institutions elsewhere in China, 
however, our greatest needs are Faculty and funds. 

Fortunately sufficient funds have been forthcoming either 
through the missions or special gifts to our Board of Governors, 
to secure a fair-sized site and certain necessary buildings. The 
former amounts to approximately 100 English acres, about half 
being held by the union and the remainder by the missions 
individually. As to the buildings, all told there are some forty 
structures, including dwellings, dormitories, and temporary 
teaching buildings upon the campus. So far, excluding the 
instructors’ residences, but few buildings of a permanent chat- 
acter have been completed. These include a dormitory by 
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the C. M. M. and the Joyce and Tower buildings by the M. E. 
Mu. Buildings now under construction include the C. M. M. 
Hart,’’? and A. B. F. M.S. Vandeman’’ Colleges, and the 
Administration Building. Our President, Dr. Beech, has been 
very successful during his campaign in the United States in 
securing funds for the erection of more needed structures, so 
that funds for a Library and Middle School are already forth- 
coming and others, as Normal and Science buildings, expected 
in the near future. 

Naturally there was considerable discussion at first as to 
the architecture that should be adopted. Not a few argued 
that we should present our best Western styles and allow the 
Chinese to do their own adapting. But that we ourselves should 
make the attempt has prevailed, with what results will be seen 
from the cuts herewith presented. Architecturally, or at least 
artistically, all are highly satisfied with the experiment, and 
much praise is due our architect, Mr. Fred Rountree of London, 
for his work. Financially they have not so far proved specially 
economical, but that is somewhat accounted for by the fact that 
workmen are so far unfamiliar with many details of the designs. 
Mr. R. C. Ricker is superintendent of construction. All 
classes of the Chinese—officials, gentry, and common people— 
treat us most cordially, and show their confidence by sending 
their sons to us for instruction. 


W. Percy Knight—An 
R. G. 


‘ RE all teachers?’’ No! But the Shansi churches 
Al know that through the Home call of Rev. W. Percy 
Knight they have lost one éeacher, of no ordinary 
gifts. Coming to the province in May, 1902, it was 
not long before the hidden talent disclosed itself and soon Lai 
Muh-si was in request for Bible classes everywhere. 

For the coldest months he had a Bible school at his home 
in Pingyangfu. August was usually given to a summer school 
in the North and the rest of the‘ year was filled up with station 
classes all over the province. 

And such classes! Shall we ever see the like again ? 
Only those who have had the joy of being with him at such 
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Mr. R. C. Ricker is superintendent of construction. All 
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treat us most cordially, and show their confidence by sending 
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cs: RE all teachers?’? No! But the Shansi churches 

Al know that through the Home call of Rev. W. Percy 

Knight they have lost one /eachker, of no ordinary 

gifts. Coming to the province in May, 1902, it was 

not long before the hidden talent disclosed itself and soon Lai 
Muh-si was in request for Bible classes everywhere. 

For the coldest months he had a Bible school at his home 
in Pingyangfu. August was usually given to a summer school 
in the North and the rest of the year was s filled up with station 
classes all over the province. 

And such classes! Shall we ever see the like again ? 
Only those who have had the joy of being with him at such 
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gatherings can appreciate the privilege we had, and the loss 


we now feel. 
From the moment his pony clattered into a station com- 


pound till the select company of early risers escorted him out 
on his departure, Chinese and foreigners alike knew they were 
‘*in for a good time’’. 

Suffering much from travel fatigue, always on time 
despite roads and weather, W. P. K. would come in bristling 
with news and information for his hosts or hostesses, and with 
salutations for each and every Chinese, which gave to his 
arrival the nature of an event to be anticipated. 

Well informed and interested in subjects of every kind, 
versatile and entertaining in conversation, all his interests 
centred in the Book of books. ‘‘I velieved therefore have I 
spoken’’ was the keynote of his teaching and in his classes he 


was at his best. 


In the early days we remember the a alarm— 


with which the older Christians beheld his class methods. 
There was no escape. Elder or enquirer, silk-gowned teacher, 
or short-coated labourer, all‘who came /ad to LEARN and that 


correctly and intelligently. he foreign pastor present was 
not immune from his questions, and he had a pe to meet 
every case. 


Holes in the armour were discovered in the teacher invited 
to write on the blackboard, and a gentle admonition whispered 
or a wrong character rapidly rewritten by himself would ‘‘save 
face’’. A pat on the back would literally help one, and a smile 

r a title facetiously bestowed help another; a dull old man 
would have individual attention and the correct answer taught 


him character by character counted on his fingers. His meth- 


ods were legion. In the many stations and out-stations where 
he held classes his students were of every rank and kind. Few 
indeed, if any, failed to get their due portion. Every lesson 
was crisp, concise, logical, and brighter meetings could scarcely 


be imagined. 
A sketch on the board, a text read in unison by the class, 


qttestion and answer, cross-questioning, repetition in many varied 


ways with an occasional ‘‘catch’’ to ensure close attention, the 
teacher hovering all the while between the man who could not 
find his place and the ‘‘sien-seng’’ who had forgotten how to 
write an T. name. illustration from Chinese 
life, or a felicitous reference to a local custom, interspersed 
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with an original chorus—from start to finish no one had a dull 
moment in the hour and a half class. Then the value of the 
teaching could be gauged by the activity of the following hour 
when everyone would be writing or learning the subject taught, 


and the exuberance invariably manifested by old greybeards as 


well as the younger men and lads was his highest encomium. 
And if one asked how things were going, or chanced to overhear 
the men talking among themselves, there was always a rare 
emphasis on the “ Aiya! O-men teh Lai Muh-si SHIH-TSAI hao.” 
(Oh! It is really good—we have Pastor Knight.) _ 

During recent years Mr. Knight held classes at 25 C. I. M. 
stations in Shansi alone, not counting out-stations, aud his 
popularity brought men from long distances. 

But his services were equally in demand in other provinces 
and it was impossible to accept all the invitations from other 
missions which poured in upon him. He taught the Bible as 
the Word of God. He had uo doubts concerning any portion 
of it and it was strong conviction that gave him his marvellous 
power. | | 

Of his work in Chihli, Kiangsi, Anhwei, and Chehkiaug 
or of his English meetings at the Coast the writer cannot speak, 
but hundreds in Shausi (to whom under his teaching the Bible 
became a new book) have said aud are saying to-day, ‘‘ Did 
not our heart burn within us while he talked with us and while 
he opened to us the Scripture ?’’ In Percy Knight the Master 
truly spoke through His servant. 


Our Book Table 


Tae REPORT OF THE 24TH CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MISSION BOARDSIN THE 
0.S. anp Canapa, he/d at Garden City, New York, January 9-1ith of 
the current year,is a somewhat Refere document than in previous years, 


extending to 299 pages. (The Reference Data, with list of attendants, 


Directory of Mission Boards Socteties, Constitution, and Statistics, 


vequire 47 more.) 


Considerable space was very naturally given to the discussion 
of the Panama Conference of 1916, which is more and more 
perceived to have marked a distinct epoch in foreign mission work 


on the Western continents. 
There was careful consideration of the Functions of the Con- 


ference itself by an able committee. This proved a matter of not a 
little difficulty to adjust, -™ it was adjusted, and apparently to 
geueral satisfaction. 
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The Budget adopted for the current year was $70,607, a sum ~ 
slightly less than that for 1916. The streams of active assistance - 


to a great variety of causes flow in many directions and bring 
many rich harvests. | 

As the result of a discussion which has lasted for more than 
a year it has at last been decided for reasons of efficiency to 
incorporate the Committee of Reference and Counsel. 

A wide range of important subjects was covered by the papers 
and the discussions following. Among the outstanding topics were, 
The Situation in Africa, Educational Problems, Ideals of Mission- 
ary Service (one of several excellent papers being by our Bishop 
Roots), and The Right Treatment of Missionary Candidates and 
Home Cultivation. In connection with the last topic attention 
should be called to a paper (which was brought in by the Business 
Committee) containing suggestions emanating from the Inter- 
national Missionary Union, on ‘‘ The Best Use of a Missionary’s 


Furlough’’ (pp. 295, 296) which might well be reprinted in the. 


CHINESE RECORDER. Every missionary, young or old, should 
make it a matter of routine practice to read these annual reports 
from cover to cover. We kuow of no volume on mission work 
which contains so much of present-day importance in so small a 


compass. 
8. 


Tue Unity OF THE Americas. A Discussion of the Political, Commer- 
cial, Educational, and Religious Relationships of Anglo-Amertca and 


Latin America. By ROBERT E. Speer. Laymen’s Missionary Move- 


ment, New York, 1916. 25 cents (U.S. Currency). 


This is a compact handbook of 115 pages, in pocket size, 
prepared for the Laymen’s Movement and the Missionary Education 
Movement of North America to conserve the interest aroused by 
the Panama Conference and to arouse more. It is ‘‘ merely a 
sketch of some of the material which the average man may uot 
have at hand regarding Latin-American conditions and of some ot 
the facts and principles which ought to be before him in order that 


he may think iutelligently and sympathetically on the highly 


important matter of our relations to our Latin-American neigh- 
bors.’? The task obviously taxes even Dr. Speer’s well-known 
powers of compression and comment, but nevertheless affords a 
convenient manual of introduction and a further evidence of the 
growing unity of the world. | 


Tak LuRE oF 6y CORNELIUS H. Patron. Aisstonary Education 
Movement, New York. 1917. 60 cents. Pp. xiv, 205, Maps, Ills. 


_ This is another of the now familiar textbooks prepared under 
the auspices of the Missionary Education Movement, of which, we 
are glad to be told, over 1,750,000 copies have now been sold. 
The theme rather than the form of the book is new. Dr. Patton, 
best known in China as the chairman of the American Section of 
the Sub-Committee on Christian Literature of the Edinburgh Con- 
tinuation Committee, made an extended tour as a missionary board 
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secretary in Africa a few years ago, but resolved not to write a book. 
He has yielded, however, to the solicitation of friends to present iu 
brief compass observations and information regarding Africa as a 
whole, up-to-date, from the standpoint of missionary propaganda. 
The book will be useful to us in China as a glimpse into the 
problems of evangelization in a more primitive civilization than 
our own. It will supplement and connect more detailed studies of 
individual sections of that vast and needy continent. 


THE New Civics. A Zextbook for Secondary Schools, by Roscor Luwis 
ASHLEY. New York. Zhe Macmillan Company. 1917. $1.20. Pp. xxviii, 
q20. Lils., Maps. 


This textbook along the most modern pedagogical lines, with 
admirable illustrations, maps, marginal guides, and full bibliogra- 
phies, is the latest illustration of the newer trend in teaching the 
duties and privileges of citizenship, from the standpoint of the 
high-school student about to enter upon them. It deals exclusively 
with the American point of view but should be peculiarly useful in 
China in these transitional days. The chapter on ‘‘ The American 
Home and Family ’’ and those dealing with ‘‘ Public Health and 
Welfare’’ and ‘‘Labor and Industry” particularly repay study. 
It would be difficult to name so recent and complete and satis- 
factory a résumé of governmental and civic conditions from the 
standpoint of one approaching these questions for the first time. 
The spirit of Christian democracy breathes in every page, though 
‘obviously the book is not written in the interests of any Christian 
propaganda. 


THE East I Know, dy Paut Craupsy. Zranslated into English by Teresa 
_ Frances and William Rose Benét. Pp. xiv, 198. New Haven: Yale 
| Oniversity Press. London: Oxford University Press. 1974. $1.25 net, 

postpaid. | 

These seventy-one slender and exquisitely delicate sketches, 

published originally under the title ‘‘ La Connaissance de |’ Est,’’ 
are by an accomplished French word-artist, a poet, who spent | 
some years in the French Government Service in Cochin-China. | 
The translators have captured with complete success the author’s | 
fine feeling for words which give the color and soul of the Kast 
with poetic modulation and much truthfulness. They preserve the 
aroma without (fortunately) the scent. The result is not photo- 
graphic, unless it be of the pin-hole type with blurred edges and 
impressionistic effects. The reader will know more of the Kast, | 

and he will fee/ it after reading these light sketches, which will | 

mean most to the man with the poet’s soul. “¢ 


Is CHRISTIANITY PRACTICABLE? Lectures delivered in japan by WILLIAM | 
ADAMs Brown, Ph.D., D.D., Union Seminary Lecturer on Christianity 
im the Far East. Pp. xvi, 246. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. . 
1916. $1.25 net. | 


Readers of these five pithy lectures delivered in Japan a year 
ago, under the auspices of the Japan Continuation Committee, will 
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regret that arrangements were not made for their repetition to 
student audiences in China. Professor Brown, already well known 
in China by his ‘‘ Christian Theology in Outline,’’ here presents 
‘‘The World Crisis as Challenge and as Opportunity,’’ ‘‘ The 
Christian Interpretation of History,’’ ‘‘ The Christian Programme 
for Humanity,’’ ‘‘The Duty for To-morrow,’’ and ‘‘ What Can the 
Church Do?’’ Although printed in large clear type with good 
margins the volume can be slipped into a coat pocket, as many a 
missionary will be glad to do, to be read as occasion serves. These 
lectures were worth coming to Japan to deliver and we are glad to 
believe that Dr. Brown has proved as keen an observer of. condi- 
tions in the Far East and as able an interpreter of them in 
America as he was of Christianity during his brief stay in the 
Orient. -The book is well indexed and contains some very fine in- 
terpretations of the Christian spirit of a type which will be much 
needed during and after the War. 


THE CBRISTIAN OF THR WorLD. Nathaniel William Taylor Lectures 
for 1910-11, delivered before the Divinity School of Yale University, by 
GrorGe JoHn Ryerson Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Victoria College, Toronto. Pp. xvi, 344g. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press. 1912. $2.00 net. 


In hot weather, and before the editor-in-chief returns from 
furlough, it may be confessed that he has been browsing among 
publishers with a view to the good of his fellow-miissionaries, and 


this book is one of the results. This accounts for the disparity 


between the date of publication and that of review. It is, however, 
one of the kind of books that will keep. It could not have been 
written in an hour, and cannot properly be read in an hour. It. 
needs to be marked, re-read, and inwardly digested. The author 
takes up in turn The Christian Consciousness and the Task of 
Theology, Human Experience and the Absolute Spirit, Nature, 
Freedom, Sin, and Redemption. ‘‘ When Christianity became the 
world’s religion, it was inevitable that theology should become a 
secular labour of mankind. Christian experience, maintaining its 
reality as the religion of a Hellenised world to which reason and 
the demand for rational insight were also realities, could not do 
other than set itself to interpret the Person of Christ; and in the 
interpretation it found, as had the Apostles, a view of God and 
man. It is the conviction of these lectures that the significance of 
that view, so far from being exhausted or outlived in the long 
movement of human history, is continuously unfolding itself; both 
for the science of man, seeking the intelligible unity of the strangely 
diverse facts of our life; and for the practice of man, seeking to 
bring itself deliberately, and from its own centres of affection and 
volition, into accord with that eternal truth and unity of the 
world... .To make Theology Christian; and to see Christianity 
in its essential greatness—capable on the one hand of taking into 
itself all that seems most revolutionary in the penetrating insight 
of modern science into the continuity of man’s life with all the life 
of the earth—capable on the other hand of giving to our unsettled 
and fatefully changing civilization that guidance and deep impulse 
of social ideals which it needs; such is the never-finished task that 
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confronts the theologian. It is only in a narrow sense that such a 
work is the work of individuals; it is rather a work of collective 
mankind, and of the spiritual principle which is seeking to realize 
itself in the life of mankind, in which action is with contemplation 
and love is with thought, continually involved.’’ | 

In this spirit the author proceeds to his task. The result is 
not a new system of theology but a brief restatement of some lead- 
ing Christian conceptions. The book is not overburdened with 
references to other literature and the index is somewhat slight. 
The style is manifestly that of the lecture room, apparently not 
recast since its delivery, abonnding in the forms of address, and 
possibly thereby gains in directness. The author stresses the need 
to-day of relating theology to the facts of history and the facts of 
personal experience. The book should be helpful to those desiring ~*~ 
such a restatement and who are prepared to follow the author with 


care. 


Correspondence 


A CORRECTION. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SiR :—In the ‘‘ Books in 
Preparation’’ in the July RE- 
CORDER among the commentaries 
prepared by the R. T. S., it is 
stated that Genesis and Acts are 
in preparation. Kindly correct 
to Genesis and Romans. 
Yours truly, 
D. MACGILLIVRAY. 


MISSIONARY FELLOWSHIPS. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SiR :—Your readers may 
be interested in the appointments 
_ that have just been made to the 
three Missionary Fellowships 
offered by Union Theological 
Seminary. The appointments 
are Reverend S. Tajima of 
Tokyo, Japan, Reverend Har- 
rison K. Wright: of Ningpo, 
China, and Reverend William 


C. Kerr of Korea. The ap- 


pointments for 1918-19 will be 
made about January rst, 1918. 
Sincerely yours, 
D. P. FLEMING 


Organizing Director, Department 
of Foreign Service, 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST, ETC., 
WANTED. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Sir :—May I use your 
columns to make it known that 


the Mission Book Company re- 


quires a lady with previous busi- 
ness experience and training to 
take the oversight of its Corre- 
spondence Department? A knowl- 
edge of typewriting is needed, 
and a knowledge of shorthand 
is desirable but not essential. 
Salary and all allowances on 
basis of American Presbyterian 
Mission (North) or Methodist 
Episcopal Mission. The position 
offers a fine sphere of missionary 
usefulness and opportunity eto 
serve the whole Christian Move- 
ment in China. It would suit 
a lady desiring residence in 
Shanghai for health or other 
reasons, or would be open toa 
suitable person from abroad desir- 
ing to come to China for mission- 
ary service. 
Yours sincerely, 


J. WHITSED DOovEy, 
General Manager. 


18 Peking Road, Shanghai. 
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‘‘ wUSIC IN CHINA.” 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Sir :—Your August issue 
contains a very interesting article 
on ‘‘Music in China’’ contributed 
by C.S. Champness. This very 
valuable contribution pleased 
your correspondent especially, 


because he found in it the 


record of his favourite Can- 
tonese ttne, the ‘‘ Jasmine 
Flower,’’ which he has never 


seen written up in correct staff 


notation before during the six- 
teen years he has spent in China. 
He may be wrong in calling the 
‘‘ Jasmine Flower’’ a Cantonese 
tune, but when in Canton years 
ago, hearing the charming tune 
for the first time on Fa-ti, 
the flower island in the Pearl 
River, he was told that it was of 
Cantonese origin. Your corre- 
spondent has never heard any- 
thing nearly as pretty here in 
the north of China, though the 
people in the sacred province of 
Confucius and Mencius are also 
very fond of producing tunes on 
fintes and violins, yet more or 
less monotonous. | 

In both Hongkong and Can- 
ton there were Chinese violinists 
who would play a tune like 
the ‘‘ Jasmine Flower’ and 
the one which is called the 
“ Waterlily ”’ or “ Lotus Flower” 


(enclosed herewith), in little 


bands of four or five keeping 
perfect time and with delightful 
expression stich as your corre- 
spondent has never heard any- 
where else in China. Now allow 
him to ask a question as to the 
origin of these two tunes—the 
Jasmine and the Lily Flower. If 
they are Bactrian tunes imported 
into China from Central Asia, 
how is it that they are not 


popular here in the North or in 


[September 


the Northwest on the highways 
to Central Asia, but are claimed 
almost exclusively by Southern 
Chinese (the Hunanese perhaps 
also claim them as their tunes) ? 
Does it mean that the Southern 
Chinese are either more capable 
of appreciating a delightful tune 
than the North and North- 
westerners, or does it not imply 
the possibility of the Cantonese 
being an exception from the 
barrenness in original music and 
that they have actually produced 
their own original tunes? The 
writer of these lines would be 
grateful to have some more in- 
formation on this line by such 
experts as Mr. Champness and 


others who have taken a special 


interest in the subject. 

The writer would also like 
to know if the rendering of 
the ‘‘Jasmine Flower’’ as it 
appears in staff notation in 
Mr, Champness’ article is the 
popular way in which it is 
performed or whether the one 
which Mr. Doring heard in Can- 
ton is the original? This latter 
rendering simply adds a little to 
the former. and it is doubtful 
whether this addition is an im- 
provement. That, however, is 
not the point. The question is: 
Which of the two renderings is 
the original or the most popular 
one? 

Trusting that these ques- 
tions will call forth some en- 
lightening instruction by Mr. 
Champness or some other ex- 
pert from the host of musical 
missionaries who read the RF- 
CORDER and who are interested 
in this subject, 


remain, 
With Christian greetings, 
Yours truly, 
HANS DORING. 
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‘* JASMINE FLOWER ”’ 
as heard performed in Canton by Mr. Doring. 


| 


The first 10 bars of the above are the same as the rendering 
given by Mr. Champness. The difference begins with the 11th bar 
and the concluding bars are quite different. 


Also heard performed in Canton by Mr. Doring. 
ALLEGRETTO. | 


notes marked this way are meant to be performed with special 
not ‘‘staccato’’. 
_) asignu for sounding the note longer than the others according to 
taste. 
these dots mean ‘' ‘Cad libitum,’’ i.e., just as one 
likes it best. | 
H. D. 
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Missionary News 


LEADERSHIP IN MANCHURIA. 


The most encouraging feature 
in Manchurian missions at pres- 
ent is the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association work amongst 
students. It is tothe everlasting 
credit of its leaders that it is 
characterized by spontaneity, 
independence, and the avoidance 
of all tendency to foreign control. 
In this, asin many other respects, 
it more nearly approaches the 
ideal of missionary enterprise 
than anything we have hitherto 
seen in Manchuria. 

Its dominant message to the 
Church is ope: hope based on 
the indisputable fact that herein 
a sane, unfettered environment 
young men are being trained by 
responsibility to become leaders 
of their Church and country. 
Results have slowly appeared— 
enough to justify assurance for 
the future. 

It was probably this thought 
that led to the special feature of 
the first Young Men's Christian 
Association Conference held in 
Manchuria, July 12-19. [It 
was designed for Christian stu- 
dents—for the training of leaders. 
Much thought was put into the 
programme: the Bible study, 
discussion groups, and platform 
meetings, were all carefully 
planned to subserve to the main 
title, ‘‘ The Christian in Society.” 

Pastors Ch’eng Ching Yi and 
Ting Li Mei, were prevented at 
the last from coming. Their 


places were taken by Mr. Y. C. 
Mei of T’sing Hua, Mr. L. C. 
Porter of Tungchow, and Mr. J. 
W. Nipps of Tientsin, with some 
of our local helpers. | 
In all, over 120 delegates 
attended the Conference, repre- 


senting over thirty schools, and 
including twenty-one teachers 


and nineteen non-Christians. 


Most of the latter were deeply 
influenced and at least four 
decided definitely to become fol- 
lowers of Christ. 

One of the greatest difficulties 
before the Committee of the Con- 


ference has been the choice of a 


suitable chairman. After much 
thought they unanimously agreed 
to invite Johannes Rasmussen of 
Moukden, who had just returned 
from furlough, to act in that 
capacity. Looking back on the 
event they acknowledge with 
thankfulness that no other man 


‘could have carried the Conference 


as he did. To him and to Joe 
Platt, the organizing secretary, 
who. more than any other bore 
the burden of the executive work, 
is due the credit of the smoothly 
running wheels that left no room 
for criticism of any of the 
arrangements. To J. W. Find- 
lay, also, of the Scottish Mission, 
Liaoyang, the Conference was 


indebted for the use of the Mis- 


sion buildings, hisown house, his 
grounds, his garden produce— 
everything, in fact, that one 
could ask. | | 
It is safe to say that not one of 
the delegates or leaders, wheth- 
er foreign or Chinese, left the 
Conference without having re- 
ceived something of value. Iv 
trying to give expression to what 
was uppermost in our minds one 
constantly recalls the words, 
‘(where there is no vision the 
people perish.’’ From the first 
meeting in the Liaoyang Middle 
School, where 120 strong young 
men were gathered in hope of a 
message from God, till the clos- 
ing address under the trees ip 
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the hospital compound, where | 


Mr. Porter brought to us all a 
vivid sense of the immensity of 
the call to service and sacrifice— 
the whole Conference rang with 
the message of vision, a new 
hope, a new responsibility, and 
anew courage. Even the young 


soul is often. thirsty: to such 
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came as the cold waters of the 
Hebrew sage the good news from 
the far country, the fresh, deep, — 


overwhelming conviction that 
come what may we have enlisted 


in an army that fights in a 


winning cause. 
T. M. Barer. 


Miscellanea 


THE CHINA MEDICAL BOARD. 


Dr. A. H. Woods of the Canton 
Christian College has been given 
a Fellowship for the year 1917-18. 

Dr. F. F. Tucker of the Amer- 
ican Board Mission at Tehchow 
has been voted a Fellowship for 
the year 1918-19. 

Dr. R. V. Taylor of the South- 
ern Baptist Mission at Yangchow 
has been voted a Fellowship for 
the year 1919-20. . 


Dr. Liu Jui-hua, a graduate of 


Peiyang Medical College, who 
has served two years as interne 
and resident in the Red Cross 
General Hospital at Shanghai, 
has been given a Fellowship for 
special study of nose and throat 
surgery. | 

Dr. Edward Young Kau, a 
graduate of St. John’s University 
and the Harvard Medical School 
of China, who has lately been 
associated with the Yale Mission 
at Changsha, has been given a 


Fellowship for the study of 


general surgery. 


SHANGHAI MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The first meeting of the trus- 
tees of the Shanghai Medical 
School of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion was held in New York on 
May 18, 1917. 


There were present Messrs. 
F. S. Brockman, Wallace But- 
trick, Simon Flexner, F. L. 
Gates, Starr J. Murphy, Robert 
E. Speer, and John W. Wood. 


At this meeting there was 
presented and accepted a provi- 
sional charter from the Board of 
Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, in which the 
following persons are named as 
incorporators : 


Fletcher S. Brockman 
‘Wallace Buttrick 
Walter B, Cannon, M.D. 
Simon Flexner, M.D. 
Frederick L,. Gates, M.D. 
Starr J. Murphy 

Francis W. Peabody, M.D. 
Robert E. Speer 

George E. Vincent 
William H, Welch, M.D. 
John W. Wood 


The following officers were 
elected : 


Chairman: George E. Vincent 
Vice-Chairman: John W. Wood 
Secretary: Wallace Buttrick 
Executive’ Committee: 

George E. Vincent, Chatrman 

Robert E. Speer 

Simon Flexner 


Starr J. Murphy 
Wallace Buttrick 


Dr. Henry S. Houghton was 
elected Acting Dean of the School. 
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Personals 


BIRTHS. 
JUNE: 
7th, at Hankow, war 
R. L. Creighton, Y. M. C. A., a son 
(Linn James). 


JULY: 
13th,.at Kuling, to Rev. and Mrs. 
Paul Hutchinson, twin daughters. 
2sth, at Kuling, to Mr. and Mra. 
Gilbert Lovell, A. P. M., a daughter, 
27th, at Changi, to Dr. an 
J. H. Baldwin, M. E. M., a daughter 
(Gertrude Frances). 
30th, at Shanghai, to Mr. and Mre. 


R. Cunningham, C. I. M., a — 


(Isabel Leila). 


AUGODST : 
2nd, at <p to Dr. and Mrs. 
E. E. Witt, C . a son (Albrecht). 
29th, at Kniling, to Mrs. 
A. R. Kepler, A. P. M., 


MARRIAGES. 

JUNE: 
5th, at Chengtu, Mr. J. D. Cunning- 
ham to Miss M. J. Armstrong, C. I. M. 


JULY: 
in oP A., Miss Florence 
Bodley oledo, Ohio, to Rev. 


Frank Rawlinson, M.A., D.D., 
Editor of the RECORDER. 
18th, at Kulin a L. M. Gardner 
to Rev. J. R, Wilson, both C. M. S. 
28th, at Tsingtav, Miss Carrie L. 
Johnston to Mr. Charles M, Eames, 
both A. P. M. (North). 


AUGUST: 

7th, at Karnizawa, Japan, M 
Cecilia, eldest dau ool pa, Mary 
H. S. Phillips, C .S., Kienning, Fu., 
to Rev. Mervyn O. Molesworth Duke, 
Cc. M. S., Japan 

24th, at  Ghenghel: Miss Daisy 
Schafer to Rev. M. E. Ritzmapn. 


DEATHS. 

JULY: 

13th, at Claremont, Cal., U.S. A., 
Elizabeth Russell, aged twelve years 
and two months, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. W. B. Stelle, A. B. C, F. M., 
Peking. 
AUGOST : 

and, at C. I. M., Shanghai, Isabel 
Leila ‘Cunningham, aged four days, 


from jaundice. 
6th, in England, Mrs. E. Pearse, 


M., from influenza. 


gth, in U. S. A., Charles, son of 


‘Rev, and Mrs. J. A. Silsby, A. P. M. 


Nordo, C. I. M. 


England, Rev. BE. 
roth, Mrs, 
rs Mary G. 


ARRIVALS. 
JULY : 
2ist, from U. S. A., ‘Mr. H. Y. Hou, 
Miss Annie C. White, Miss Mabe! 
Miss Janet M. 


AUGUST : 
and, from Norway, Rev, J. O. M. 


18th, from U. S. A., Dr. H. H. 
Morris and family, Miss ‘A. B. Jordan, 
Miss K. Putnam, Miss Ellen Miller, 


‘J. A. Wilson, Jr., Deaconess G. Stewart, 


Miss Venetia Cox, A. C. M.; Dr. and 
Mrs, O. T. Logan, Mrs. Calvin Wight, 
A. P. M.; Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Hoy, 
Mrs, E, A. Beck, Misses Weil oat 
Sellemeyer, Mr. Bachman, R. C.U.S.; 
Miss V. J. Lee, M.D., Miss K. McMul- 
lan and Miss Lee, A. P. M., So.; Miss 
E. G. McConnau B. C. F. 
From Canada, aed Mrs. J. 
Menzies, C. P. M. 

24th, from U. S. A., Dr. Mand E, 
Mackey, Miss E. Gumbrell, Miss 
M. Miss L. F. Donaldson, 
Miss M. N.. 
Mrs. D. Z. Sheffield, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. B. and children, A.B.C.F.M.; 


Mrs, F. S. ae, to visit her 
re Miss M. Portia Mickey, 


Date not given: from U.S. A., Dr 
F. P. Manget and family, M. E. S. 
18th, from U.S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
Chas. Irons, M. BH. M. 


DEPARTURES. 


JULY: 
7th, to U.S. A., Mr. and Mrs. A: J. 
Brace and M.C. A. | 

goth, to U. "Mr. and Mrs, 
Mason Wells aud family, A. P. oa. 


AUGUST : 

4th, to U. S. A., Mr. James H., Pott, 
A.C. M. To Australia, Mr. and Mrs. 
R.W. Middleton and children, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. McKie and children, C.I. M. 

sth, to Canada, Mrs. R. A. Mitchell 
and children, c P. M.; Mr. F. E. 
Shindler, Mr. and Mrs. F, Olsen and 
children, Lilian Jones, Warren 
Knight, C. I. M. To U. S. A. Dr. 
and Mrs. W.H. Venable, A. P. M., So. 

17th, to Finland, Rev. and Mrs. H. 
Kokamigi and children, F. M. S. 


Davis, A. P. M., No; 
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